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Meeting of North Carolina _Assoctation 


HE regular winter meeting of the 

Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
(ion of North Carolina was held at 
Pinehurst, N. C.. on Friday and 
Saturday of last week. The atten- 
dance was the largest in the history 
of the association and the meeting 
a very successful one in every re- 
spect. 

The first day was largely devoted 
lo recreational features, including 
the usual golf tournament. At the 
banquet session on Friday nighi, the 
principal speaker was Theodore H. 
Price, editor of Commerce and Fi- 
nance, of New York. Mr. Price 
urged a national advertising cam- 
paign for 
establishment of a permanent expo- 
ition where North Carolina prod- 
ucts could be kept on exhibition a! 
all times. 

Mr. Price spoke as followes: 

“The Thanksgiving Day that was 
nationally observed yesterday had 
iis origin in New England, but like 
a good many other things of New 
England origin, it has been adopted 
hy the South and there is no State 
n the. Union that has more to be 
thankful for than North Carolina: 

“Therefore when I was invited to 
address you ‘and was told that | 
might select my own subject. I de- 
cided to talk about your blessings 
and how to make the most of them. 

“We in America have come _ to 
have so many blessings and are so 
accustomed to opulence and luxury 
that some of us may not realize the 
rapidity and extent of the improve- 
ment that has taken place in our 
material condilion. Therefore I am 
going to ask you to indulge me in a 
little retrospection. 

“As I stand before you tonight my 
mind goes back over the forty-eight 
vears that lrave elapsed since I first 
came to know the Old North State. 

“In 1879 I entered the cotton trade 
as a clerk for Reynolds Brothers of 
Norfolk and although I was only 
eighieen years of age, it was not 
long before my employers sent me 
into North Carolina to buy cotton 
and collect debts. I found it easy 
io Duy the COLLON, but it was rather 
more dittieult if) collect debts. 

“Three years later when I had 
just become twenty-one of age. | 
went into busines of my own. One 
of my partners was O. C. Farrar of 
Tarboro, North Carolina, and on my 
irequent visits to his home I became 
pretty well acquainted with the 
Eastern part of the State. Mr. 
Farrar was a man of remarkable 


North Carolina and the 


business judgement, and his facility 
in drawing drafts on the Norfolk 
concern which he was a partner 
was also remarkable. 

“In those days it too some skill in 
linancing to provide the money for 
the drafts we had to pay, and I could 
stories of the 
extremities to which we were put. 

“There was a private banker in 
Norfolk of whom it was said that 
when he discounted a note he kept 
‘the principal and gave the borrower 
ihe interest, and while this was a 
slight exaggeration, it was true that 
we frequently had to pay what was 
called 1 per cent, by which he meant 
| per cent a month, or 12 per cent 
per annum 

“In the present era of Federal 
Reserve Banks and a rediscount rate 
ol 34 per cent per annum per 
cent that charged us 
seems somewhat excessive, but we 
managed to make money, and as our 
crew my visits to Nort! 
Carolina became more. frequent. 

“About this time the practice of 
buving cotton on firm offer from in- 
LEerLO! shippers commenced to de- 
and the firm of Price, Reid 


tell you some amusing 


ised he 


business 


velop 


OF which | subsequently became. 


a member bought a good deal of 
eotion from Oates Brothers: Sanders 
and Orr; and R. M- Millers & Sons 
of Chariotte: as well as from my 
dear frend, Ed Lee of Raleigh 
Paul Faison of the same city, and 
Cannon & Fetzer of Concord, N. C. 

‘All of these ‘men were good ship- 
pers, their cotton was what they 
represented it to be, and I shall 
never forget the business-like way 
in which the business we did with 
Cannon «& Fetzer was handled. 

“Subsequentiy the Mr. Cannon 
who was the head of this firm went 
info the business of manufacturing 
towels and I used to chaff him about 
ihe meticulous ecare with which the 
invoices for the cotton that we 
bought of him were made out. You 
all know of his success and I think 
it was Clearly foreshadowed in the 
thoroughness with which he attend- 
ed to the details of the compara- 
lively small business that he econ- 
ducted when I first made his ac- 
quaintance, 

“l hope you will pardon these re- 
miniscences. I have allowed myseif 
fo infiet them upon vou because 
they enable me to emphasize the 
contrast between the North Carolina 
of forty-eight vears ago and the 
state as if is today. 


from Norfolk Raleigh. We travel- 
ed on the Seaboard and Roanoke 
Railway from Portsmouth to Wel- 
don where about one-half hour was 
spent in getting a very poor lunch- 
ean at a-ramshackle station. Then 
we embarked upon the Raleigh & 
Railroad which put us in 
Raleigh in time for supper at the 
old Yarborough House, which was 
comfortable although it was very 
much below the standard of the 
hotel of the same name at which 
iravelers are now so well cared for. 

“When it became necessary to 
visit pomts that were off the rail- 
way, we drove in mule drawn bue- 
gies over corduroy roads that we 
then thought iulthough 
they would, be regarded as impassa- 
ble in these days of asphalted high- 
ways and automobiles. But the 
hospitality of the people was not 
ial then than it is today, for 
North Carolina alwavs has been an 
exponent of the best that is to be 
found in American life, including 
the spirit of enterprise and thrift 
that is responsible for your present 
prosperity and the marvellous pro- 
you have achieved 

“It is needless for me to quote 
statistics in order to glorify this pro- 
gress and prosperity. The facts are 
known to all of vou. Your cotton 
vour roads, your railways: your 
mills, your hotels, your newspapers, 
harnessing the water 
power supplied by your streams and 
rivers, your pleasure resorts: and 
best of all your churches and your 
publie attest the vision of 
those who laid the foundations of 
vour present development forty or 
fifftv years ago. 

“I doubt whether there is any 
other State in the Union that can 
show such a record when the ex- 
haustion and poverty that prevailed 
here just after the Civil War are 
considered, It seems almost miracu- 
lous and it is questionable whether 
you who are part of it and have 
helped fo achieve it. appreciate the 
wonderful transformation that has 
heen accomplished. 

“Certainly you have neglected to 
ndvertise it effectively and while the 
world is gradually becoming aware 
of what you have achieved, no or- 
ganized effort that includes’ the 
whole State has heen made to pro- 
claim if or bring it repetitiously to 
the notice of those thousands of en- 
ferprising Americans, workers and 
capitalists, who are always looking 


passable, 


less 


gress thal 


SUCCESS iT) 


schools 


“In 1880 it took a whole day to go for an opportunity to improve their 


condit ion or 


protitably invest their 
capital in this great country of ours. 

“Why, if one-tenth of the effort 
ihat was expended in booming 
Florida had been devoted to an ex- 
plolilation of your resources and at- 
tractions, the result would have been 
a nation-wide 
North Carolina, and the train loads 
of tourists who now pass through 
vour State on the way to objectives 
that are bet! advertised weuld be 
sLopping at some of your attractive 
acquainted with 
vour people and to study the irresti- 
ble inducements that you have to 
Offer to those who seek to better 
their economic condition or find 
rest and recreation in a climate that 
is salubrious in both winter and 
summer. 


consciousness of 


hecome 


“There is an old story about two 
lrishmen after whom a barking dog 
ran as they walked along the coun- 
irv road. One of them seemed ner- 
vous test the dog might bite him. 
His companion sought to reassure 
him bv saving “Don’t worry, remem- 
pera barking dog never bites.’ “Yes,’ 
remarked the nervous man, ‘I know 
if, and you know it, but the dog— 
mavbe tne dog don't know it.’ 

‘And so it is with North Carolina. 
You and I are aware of its marvel- 
lous progress, but it is questionable 
whether the rest of the world have 
more than a Very Vaeue conscious- 
ness Of what has been and still may 
be accomplished here. 

“These are the thoughts that have 
made me audacious enough to uti- 
ize this occasion for submitting to 
you two proposals. 

“One is that you should aid in or- 
ganizing a-campaign that would 
give the whole world an awareness 
of North Carolina .and when I say 
North Carolina I mean the Stale as 
a whole and nol anv particular city 
or section. 

“Each community has its own pe- 
euliar attractions, but in exploiting 
them a tendenev to what a friend of 
mine has called a ‘shrivelling local- 
ism’ has some times been manifest- 
What I want to urge upon you is a 
policy that would exalt the entire 
State and its glorious history from 
the time that the Mecklenburg 
Declaration of lIendependence was 
published, and the seceders who 
wanted to carve the separate State 
of Franklin out of your territory 
were prevented from doing so hy 
the hardy pioneers who laid the 

Continued on Page 42) 
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HE various points that are given 
below are taken from the nole- 
hook of a practical dver and are the 
results of considerable experience tn 
the handling of many kinds of artifi- 
cial fibres. They apply more par- 
ticularly to viscose, cuprate and to 
tubize rayons, not to the cellulose 
acelate, which needs separate treat- 
ment. \ word or two concerning 
each of the kinds alluded to will no! 
be out of place. 

Rayon may be dyed either in the 
hank or in broad form, put which 
ever if may happen to be, the first 
requisite is thal the fibre shall be 
well cleaned from anv sizing or 
soaking oll or grease thal are left on 
it from the 
through which it may have 
Perhaps the best way to r 
is to work the' material tor 
fifteen or twenty 


previous processes 
passed, 
move this 
abou! 
minutes ina bath 
of sottened water in which is dis- 
solved two pe 
bonate (drv) or 
equal amount of 
a temperature 

Ger. 
away anv grease or other substance 
thal would interfere 
tration of the dves. 


cent of sodnim car- 


ammonia and an 
Marseilies soap al 
between 40 and -45 
his is sutficient to take 


with the pene- 
The goods will 
need a good wash in warm water 
and another in cold in order to re- 


linal trace of soap and alxali. 
Soft Water Required. 

it must be understood that when 
water is used in witli 


ravon tf must be softened. for the 


Corie tale 


salis that the make water hard. us- 
ually magensium and calcium form 
insoluble soaps, which become de- 
posited upon the fibres and can on!y 
be removed with the erceatrst diffi- 
eully The 


oiten fy 


unevenness of dveime 

altributed to the pres- 


Phe Proper 
control of the water-softening plant 
is a matter that cails urgently for 
attention, and the man in charge, be 
he a dver, 
should insist upon the results of the 
irequen! tests being shown to him 
so that he may gauge the 
of the water that he is using. When 
peing tilled Lip) 
infrequentiv 
during the run, 


chemist or a toreman 


haths are 
OCCUPS 
there is grave 
risk that the hardness of the water 
may suddeniv change, so that there 
mav be some baths full of decently 
soit water and containme 
water that is dangerousiv§ hard 
Above all, the boy who does the 
lesting’ otf the water should be one 
who is thoroughly reliable; experi- 
ence has shown the 
puting trust on the work of an “un- 
faithful steward” in this quarter 

For the coloring of rayon the sub- 
stantive or direct dvestuffs are most! 
Sullablie, and = in 
prope! 
there should alwavs be an addition 
of Turkey red oil or Monopol soap 
lo the dye bath. ‘This hus also the 
advantag of imparting softer 
handle to the goods, for it is one of 
the minor 
fibre thal it is somewha! 
fee! 

The directions given below have 
heen found throughout long experi- 


hers 


unwisdom ol 


order ti) 


penetration of 


objections artilieial 


harsh to 


ence to give very Salistactory results 
in practically all cases: 


color 


The Dyeing of Rayon 


Pale Colors. Add 1 per cent Tur- 
key red oil, 1 per cent of sodium 
carbonate, and from 1 to 5 per cent 
Of Glaubers salt. Warm up to be- 
tween 30 to 43 deg. C. The quantity 
of solution in the beck that gives the 
results most quickly has been found 
io be from 3 to 3% galls per pound 
of fibre 

Medium Colors. Add 1 to is, per 

ent Turkey red oil, 1 lo 1% per 

ent of carbonate and from 5 to 10 
per cenit Glaubers. Heat to a tem- 
perature ranging from 43 
The’ quantity of liquid may be 
ihe same as above. 

Bianks and Heavy Colors. Add | 
o 2 per cent soda, but not more be- 
cause excess ofalkall is apt to dam- 

vce the tibre bv breaking it down or 
by lessening the luster. 1% to 2 per 
cent of Turkey red oil and from 10 
lo JU per cent of Glaubers. The tem- 
perature may run from 60 to 75 deg 
(.. bul it ts not safe to let it go above 
that unless very careful experi- 
ments have established beyond anhy 
coubt that the variety of fibre which 
being used will not bose strength 
or luster. In order to shorten the 

me of dveing it has been found ad- 

reduce the quantity of 
used and thus concentrate 
he dye; 2% galls to the pound has 
been found a good ticure. 

When 
bath the 
never be 


io OO deg. 


visable to 


water 


there is alkali in the dve 
period of dyemeg should 
more than forty-five min- 
ules. A better finish alwavs results 
rom quick Working. 

The baths that have been used for 
heavy shades and blacks are never 
roperty exhausted and ought not to 
be thrown away. Thev will stand 
and only require the addition of 
Of the original quantity oj 
Oloring matter to bring them up to 
strength for the next batch. There 
is a surprising amount of money al- 
lowed to flew down the gutter in 


some dyehouses thal: should know 
betier, and it is a matter that should 
be very carefully looked into. -An 


excuse sometimes heard is that the 
jivetubs were all wanted for some- 
ihing else; this can be avoided in 
the generality of cases, and if the 
wanton waste of dyestuffs continues 
it might be as well to discuss the 
evils of graft with. some of the cul- 
prits, 
Use of Basic Dyes. 

So that the shade mav be brought 
lo an exact match with as little 
trouble as possible if is not unusual 
fo use one or other of the basie dyes 
for topping olf; the habit is not en- 
couraged beeause che dyes, as a 
class, are far from being fast to light 
or anvthing else. When it is done, 
however, the lquor must be cold 
and should be made atid by the ad- 


difion of from 2 to 5 per eent of 


formic acid. Acetic acid in twice 
the quantity is generally advised bul! 
formic is better; it not only saves 
money but the penetration is bet- 
ler and the light resisting powers of 
the dye are materially increased. 

When the dyeing must be done 
with basic colors it is necessary to 
mordant the fibre in order to give 
a certain degree of fastness, and for 
this purpose the tannin-tartar mor- 
dant cannot be beaten. Ordinary 
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commerical tannin may be used, ex- 
cept when dyeing very pale shades 
that might be affected by the slight 
vellowing that is noticeable. In 
such cases a pure tannic acid must 
he emp oved The following bath 
has been used with consistent suc- 
cess in dyeing any of the different 
ravons that have spoken of 
above: 

1 to 4 per cent tannic acid, accord- 
ng io shade required 

0.5 to 1 per cent hydrochloric acid, 
Ssp.Gr. 1.16, 

The material is soaked in this 
bath for about a-couple of hours al 


deg. 


been 


is then raised on to a raek 
and left to drain for about eight 
hours or until the following morn- 
ing, When it is dropped without anys 
rinsing into a solution of tartar 
emetic potassium antimony §tar- 
trate’: as this is soluble with diffi- 
cuitvy in cold water, it is better to 
a small quantity of hot solu- 
lion and add it to the bath. The 
quantity needea is half the amount 
of the tannin used, and the bath is 
worked cold and freshly made up; 
a quarter of an hour is sufficient for 
the reaction In most instances. A 
cod wash is followed by hydro-ex- 
traction 

The fibre is now ready for the dye, 
nd it is best to let it run. two or 
lhree times in the water before add- 
ing the color, but after it has been 
acidiliea with from 1 to 3 per cenl 
of formic acid. Lift the 20o0ds and 
pour in a third part of the color 
soluiion and let the workime go on 
for about ten minutes with the 
steam coils on: every ten minutes re- 
peal the operations until all the dye 
is in and the thermometer shows not 
more than 50 deg. Let it be kept at 
this tor about an hour or tess, until 
the shade is obtamed, then wash in 
warm walter. The time for dyeing 
may be a little longer when the dye 
bath is acid than is the case when 
it is alkaline, as acid afilects the 
rayon fibre to far smaller extent. 
The fading of basie colors when ex- 
posed to light may be checked to a 
further degree by running the dyed 
fabric turough the morcant baths 
again. There is. however, some 
slight risk that the essential bright- 
ness of the shade may be a little 
dulled, and as the main reason for 
using basic dyes is their brilliance, 
this pont must be carefully watched, 


Ke 


Sulphur Dyes. 

When brilliance is nol so much a 
requirement as fastness to light and 
washing, and when the shade asked 
for allows it, sulphur dyes may be 
used, bul. here again the question 
of the effect of alkalies on the fibre 
must be borne in mind Sulphur 
dyes will not dissolve in water; they 
need sodium sulphide «which is 
strongly alkaline. As a rule twice 
the weight of sulphide crystals com- 
pared with the weight 
is used, but the amount can be re- 
duced, and it is worth while, when 
the particular dve has been picked 
out to see how 
sulphide may: be eut down and still 
get the color into solution. The 
other additions to the bath are: 

% to i per cent carbonate of soda 

1 to 2 per cent Turkey red oil 


of dyestulf 


far the quantity of 


10 to 20 per cent Glauber’s salt. 

The same temperature as _ for 
hasic dyes, bul the working period 
must be reduced to a minimum. 
After very good washing in moder- 
ately hot water, the last traces of 
alkali are removed by acidifying in 
a bath made up with from \% to % 
per cent of formic acid. 

It is well continually to stress the 
instructions to the dyers that too 
much alkali, bath too hot, and over 
working will ruin rayon, and must 
therefore be very carefully avoided. 

Canadian Textile Journal. 


Ball Team and Cotton Mill 


The United States Board of Tax 
Appeals finds that a baseball team 
isnt a necessary part of a business, 
hence the cost of the team can’t be 
deducted from the income tax re- 
furn. Climax Spinning Company at 
Belmont shared the cost of the vil- 
lage baseball team, in 1920, with 
neighbor corporations. Come time 
to make the income tax returns this 
Climax corporation reached the cli- 
max, so to speak, by deducting its 
part of the cost of the ball team as a 
necessary expense of the corpora- 
tion. The Internal Revenue Bureau 
demurred and the case went to the 
lax appeal board. Reviewing the 
evidence in the record, says the ap- 
peal board decision, “we are not 
impressed with the petitioner's con- 
tention that the maintenance of a 
Village baseball team during the year 
1920 in the village of Belmont was 
necessary to the successful operation 
of the petitioner’s business.” 

Ordinarily: one would take the 
view of the tax appeal board. But 
much talk can be made on the other 
side. Corporation employees must 
be furnished entertainment. com- 
forts and conveniences in addition 
lo the regular wage. That is now 
held necessary to their contentment. 
well-being and comfort. The cor- 
poration must be liberal in that re- 
spect, if it would keep its help and 
keep it satisfied, to say nothing of 
what is held to be the duty of em- 
ployer to employee. Baseball being 
what it is, a ball team might go a 
long way in the matter of entertain- 
ment. And so you could figure the 
ball team a necessity, same as a 
moving picture theater, a library, a 
community nurse, or something like 
that. But the tax appeal board is 
unable to vision a ball team as a 
necessary party of the operation of 
a cotton mill. And viewed from the 
angle of the average man it does 
seem that the claim is unwarranted. 
But from the other viewpoint the 
ball team would be an important 
part of the business. — Greensboro 
Daily News. 


Henrietta Mills Win Cut in 
Assessment 
Henrietta, N. €—The Henrietta 
Mills tn a recent appeal to the State 
Board of Assessment at Raleigh, has 
had the valuation of $2,124,135 
placed on its physical praperty by 
local assessors and confirmered by 
the Board of County Commissioners. 

reduced to $1,849,235. 
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Keeping step with 


the trend toward 


FAST COLORS 


«INCE 1900, something has happened to 
America,’ writes Robert R. Updegraff, 
in Advertising and Selling Fortnightly. 
“That something is a complete change in 
tempo. If the manufacturer of fabricated 
materials of any kind does not avoid the 
FATAL ERROR of assuming that tomor- 
row's demand will be the same as today’s 
he may some day find himself so far out of 
step with the American tempo as to be out 
of the running entirely.”’ 
The 1926 Census of Dyes reports a 53% in- 
crease Over 1925 in the production 
of vat dyes—a record breaker, total- 
ing 4 million pounds. The 1925 
production was itself a 43% in- 
crease over the previous year. 
The Joint Committee of the Textile 


Industry formulated, on December 9, 1926, 
a tentative plan for the establishment of 
standard tests for color fastness. 


This change of tempo in the textile indus- 
try is therefore no mere theory. Thechange 
is already taking effect. A number of manu- 
facturers are featuring trade-marked lines 
of FAST-DYED GOODS. Department stores 
are reporting an increasing demand for such 
merchandise. And this new tempo has onl 
begun; is only beginning to gather ars 
Where will it leave your business, or where 
will it take it? The booklet, “FAST 
DY ES—Why? When? How? ’’, gives 
you the facts from a number of im- 
partial authorities. Here s the latest 
word on the situation. A copy is 
yours for the mere asking. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
Dyestuffs Department, Wilmington, Delaware 


Branch Offices: 


Boston, Mass. 
274 Franklin St. 


Charlotte. N. C. 
232 W. First St. 


Chicago, I11. 
1114 Union Trust Bidg. 


New York, N. Y. 
Thomas St. 


San Francisco, Cal., 569 Mission Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
126 South Front St. 
Providence, R. I. 

709 Hospital Trust Bidg. 
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What a Difference 
Good Paint Makes 


What a difference in the daylighting result—what a differ- 
ence in the length of servic 


the cost! 


First, consider the better light. 


Zinc-O-Lith, because of 


its fine, smooth surface and its extreme whiteness, has truly 


remarkable power of light reflection. 


This same Zinc-O-Lith 


Second, the length of service. 


surface does not catch the dirt in the first place, and it is 


easily washed. 


Then, low cost. 


It does its better job for a longer time. 


Due 


to easy application, spraying or 


brushing, its great covering capacity, and its hiding power, 
Zinc-O- Lith insures low first cost. And when this first cost 
is divided by the months of Zinc-O-Lith usefulness, the 


answer is genuine economy. 
representative call. 


THE GLIDDEN CO, 


J. A. Lechiler, 


Ask to have the Glidden 
Write today. 
National Headquarters CLEVELAND, O. 


Southern Sales Office 


519 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


PURE WHITE 


—a fine type of 
enamelfor general 
interior finishing 
on walls or wood- 
work. May be tin- 
ted to any shade 


desired. Very eco- 


nomical. 


—a high-quality, 
low-price flat 
white—for use on 
walls and ceilings 
or as an undercoat 
for enamels. Ie 
can be tinted to 


any shade. 


~an outside white, 
ready for use. Can 
easily be tinted. 
A white that has 
*xceptional cover- 
ing, hiding and 
spreading quali- 


fies, 


hursday, December 1, 1927. 


Cites Factors for Successful Mill 
Operation 


TANDARDIZATION and special- 

zation in production, distribution, 
financing and credit are the con- 
structive suggestions of Merton H. 
Meinhard & Co., New York, in an 
analysis of conditions in the textile 
industries. “We hope that the pres- 
ent wide discussion and general in- 
terest will stimulate the manutac- 
turers to action in their efforts to- 
ward self improvement, the com- 
pany emphasizes. The following 1s 
the Meinhard analysis in part: 

Production. 


If a mill is to attain maximum ef- 
ficiency, an inte‘ligent, intensive and 
analytical audit should he made of 
each piece ol machinery covering 
every process from the raw material 
to the finished fabric This audit 
should demonstrate whether each 
department is organized and equip- 
ped in a manner which makes if 
possible for the mill to meet com- 
petition successfully on. a wide 
range of fabrics. If not, on what 
particular types of cloth if can com- 
pete successfully. 

The mill should then concentrate 
on the particular type of fabrics 
where its setup is equal to that of 
anv ot its competitors. 

Coupled with the physical condi- 
tion of the mill, a careful audi 
should be made of local labor eondi- 
tions. In the keen competition that 
exists today, every angle must be 
carefully considered, every possibie 
handicap must be elimimated, so 
that when the race starts the indi- 
vidual organization has an equal 
chance in the general market. 

Today, stvie 18 a great factor in 
production. A designing department! 
under the guidance of. the proper 
sa'es agents is most important. This 
department must be able to design 
fabrics, not only from the stand- 
point of style, wearing qualities and 
salability, but equally important, 
from’ the standpoimt of efficiency 
ease of production and high stand- 
ardization by the mull. 

When a mill has found its place 
in the market, when its fabrics have 
been properly introduced and have 
given satisfaction, then 1f must take 
advantage of every break in the raw 
material market. 

\ distinet factor toward a higher 
standardization is based on the per- 
sonnel at the mill being given suf- 
ficient work year in and year out, 
so that there are no 
changes. 

After a careful analysis and audit 
of the machinery and personnel, 
the mill should correct any defects 
that may be found and should then 
put its house in order. Otherwise, 
it is much better to close down until 
ways and means are created where- 
by they can compete effectively. If 
they do not follow this course, they 
are hoping against hope. 

Distribution. 

We have suggested that each mill, 
after a careful analysis, should put 
its house in order. The next move 
should be a careful audit of the 
agency or agencies which are en- 
trusted with the distribution of its 
merchandise. This problem is equal- 


needless 


ly simple. All complexities can be 
eliminated The need ms Tor intel- 
ligent men who have their finger on 
the pulse of the trade Ven who 
know the market, who have grained 
through fair dealing, and 
who can steer the mill, through its 
designing department, to the styles 
and types of fabric that are w inted. 
Then it is up to these same men to 
see that the mill's output is offered 
in as many channeis 

One of ‘the serious drawbacks to 
the proper ditribution of merehan 
dise has been, in many cases, the 
elimination of a merchant and the 


respect 


as possibile, 


itution, at a smaller commis- 
No industry 
can exist where the seller is not the 
equal of the buver. Vills should 
entrust their interests only to those 
rganizations where they know 
that the buver has the proper re- 
spect for the seller. Only In this 
way can the mill's interests be 
properly protected in the relation 


subs 


Oia selling agent 


between buver and seller. 

There should be a movement to 
stundardize a copy of order, creat- 
ing on the part of both buyer and 
seller the sanctity of contract. This 
will whip into shape both the un- 
ethical manufacturer and the un- 
ethical buver. Once again we would 
suggest that. where there are asso- 
ciations, the members be put on a 
bond. binding them to live up to the 
findings of their trade 
In no other way is the honest buyer 
seller protected. 


associmtion. 


We feel that with the proper lines 
of merchandise, properly fabricalt- 
ed, styled and standardized, and with 
the proper distribution of the mer- 
chandise, the greater part of the 
problems of the mills and their 
agents will be solved. 

Financing. 

For a mill to breathe freely, tor a 
selling agent to give broad distri- 
bution, for. the entire organization 
lo be virmile, necessary Tunes 
be fortheoming, at any and all times. 
The tinances of the mill should be 
in a hquid condition so that the 
manufacturer and his organization 
can specialize on their problem of 
production Necessary funds should 
a wavs be at the back and call of 
the mill, subject to its requirements. 
Anv mill that is throttled through 
too timited capital, through too 
limited banking facilities, cannot 
enter the race except very badly 
handicapped. ‘Therefore, each mill 
should audit its individual needs, 
and ways and means should be taken 
fo pul the mill in proper financial 
condition. 


Credit Department. 

up-to-date and intelligent 
credit department 1s of great value. 
\ good credit department should he 
an adjunct to the sales organization 
of the mill. The question of per- 
sonnel in the relation between the 
credit department and the customer 
is most Important One, The turn- 
ing down and antagonizing of a ecus- 
tomer today might mean the aliena- 
tion of the good will of an important 
potential customer. 

Continued on Page 43) 
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COAST SERVICE 


for NEW ENGLAND 

80 Federal St. 

Boston, Massachusetts 


ror the SOUTH 
COSBY & THOMAS 
Johnston Building 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
lames Building 
a, 


We assure the user of Rayon a personal service as broad 2 
as the nation—accomplished through the medium of our 
distributors in the north, east, south and west. We main- 
tain our own converting plant and every process from 
raw material to skein is completely supervised by us. 


COMMERCIAL FIBRE COMPANY 


of America Inc. 


for the WEST 
WALLACE A. PARR 
730 So. Los Angeles St. 
Los Angeles. California 


for CANADA 
COMMERCIAL TRADING 
CORPORATION, LTD. 
22 Front Street East 
Toronto, Canada 


@) 


for the MIDDLE WEST for PENNSYLVANIA 
NATIONAL YARN & JOHN G. MOTZ 
PROCESSING CO. 1512 Widener Bldg. 
166 West Jackson Blvd. Vhiladelphi: 
Chicago. iMiaols 


OO IF VO CVO) GF DF CO) IF 
GANG 


Sole Distributors of 


GENERAL OFFICES, 40 EAST 347" ST., NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone Ashland 7171 


CONVERTING MILLS, PASSAIC, N. J. 


FACTORIES 
ITALY: Torino, Cesano Maderno, Pavia, Venaria Reale POLAND: Tomaszow 
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RAYON SNIAFIL 


VERY interesting et, devot- 
ed to cotton and the textile 
industry has just been issued by the 
Bank of the Manhatian Company, of 
New York. The title of Lhe book ts 
“King or Commoner. touches 
upon a number of phases of the col- 
ton. industry and presenis them in 
a very interesting and effective mati- 
ner. Two chapters of the book will 
be of special interest to 
manufacturers. They are 
duced herewith: 


coLLon 
repro- 


An Important Step 


The much-discussed 
was marked by mistoriune 
but by the introduction of a new 
element of hopiefulness; tl saw the 
peculiarly American indusiry 01 
cotton embark upon a 
peculiarly American course—that of 
voluntary co-operation. For some 
vears there had ben a wide sense ol 
uneasiness, a groping tor 
hetter methods that betrayed a con- 
sciousness of lack, bul this con- 
sciousness now led to the taking of 
an important step—the organization 
of the Cotton-Textile Institute. 
remarkable that a 
fundamental principle that has 
given America ifs pre-eminence in 
so many mdustrial lines, had never 
applied comprehensively — by 
one of the largest and oldest among 
them alle True, there had been 
some partial organizations; mill men 


veal 


resolutely 


sort of 


It may seem 


heen 


of New England and of the South 
had their sectional bodies, and so 
had the merchants of New York City 
and the “converters” who trans- 
form rough cloth into finished 
forms. As we have seen, also co- 


operative ASSOCLALIONS among Lrow- 
ers had 
portions 


assumed considerab.e pro- 
and mportance. 


But in 1926, there was taken a step 


An Interesting View Point 


in real business statesmanship 
quite comparable with many ex- 
amples of political s atesmanship In 
that it directly affected the welfare 

even the destin-es of of 
people. It consisted in creating an 
institute broad enough to work for 
the entire cotton industry because 
its membership contained a large 
majority of all spinners and weav- 
ers, and because these realized thal 
their real interests were harmonious 


with, and not antagonistic to, {hose 
of the cotton growers or the dis- 
tribufors of cotton and of eotton 


goods. Its platform specifically 
recognized the unity of the cotton 
domain and:-the need for corre ating 
ifs parts. 

By combining at 
fragments of knowledge 
by sundry individuals and groups, 
vision might be cleared and extend- 
ed Cotton already had found a 
number of uses not anticipated by 
former generations. Each new ap- 
plication enlarged the market and 
helped to support the price and 
some of these, as we have seen, have 
grown to very great extent. But 1 
cannot be doubhted that there ts a 
great variety of additional uses some 
n which the superiority of cotton 
to material now employed, even al 
present prices, may be demonstrated 
which will reveal 
themselves as soon as the farmers 
have learned to produce cotton 
profitably at prices that will enable 
it to invade new fields and some, now 
unknown, that may be discovered 
through research. 

For example, a bag for 
cement mav cost a trifle more than 
one of paper and vel prove far more 
economical in the end hecause the 
same bag can be used repeatedly. 

For another example, America 


one point the 


possessed 


im users, some 


cotton 


imports about a billion yards of 
jute burlap each year from India 
a distance of half around the world 
and then uses a good deal of this 
in wrapping its own cotton bales. 
Why nol replace this with an even 
better wrapping made of cotton? It 
is merely a question of price, and 
the lowering of production costs 
through mechanization, cooperation, 
scientifie research and the e.imina- 
tion of waste might even offset the 
tremendous disparity in wages be- 
tween that of the American opera- 
tives and the 8&9 cents to 82.48 per 
week paid in Indian labor: The 
theoretical possibilities of the 
paper-making indusiry as a con- 
sumer of cotton are known tu be 
very great. They, too, wait only on 
the question of price. Other new 
would be sure to appear. 
One of the 


first things, thereltore, 


to be realized is that desperate 
measures of cron restriction are 
hasically unsound. The world needs 
more cotton, not less. Il has been 


that if the rest of the 
world consumed as much cotton per 
person as now is consumed in the 
l'nited States it would require 75,- 


established 


000,000 hales a vear to meet the de- 
mand. even without the develop- 
ment of probable new uses. While 


this may be generations in the fu- 
ture the world’s population and its 
per capita demand are increasing 
steadily, if gradually. The whole 
world produces but 25,000,000 bales 
and America’s greatest crop, that of 
1926, was only 18,000,000 bales. 
Raise more cotton; that, say many, 
is the first lesson, because cotton Is 
wealth—it is commercially fluid and 
relatively | indestructible and to 


this end. insist some of the far- 
sighted leaders, raise cheaper COl- 
ton. and learn how to do so al an 


éven larger profit; that they aver, is 
the second lesson. 

Cheaper? Yes, indeed, they reply. 
Cotton growing already shows a 
wide range in efficiency. Some 
farmers, through intensive efforts, 
have found it possible greatly to in- 
crease the yield per acre and per 
man employed. Others, operating 
on larger acreages, have been able, 
through improved me'hods, me- 
chanical aids and reduction of over- 
head to lower production costs to a 
marked degree. The new mecnani- 
cal cotton-picker is expected soon 
to relieve the “peak-load,” labor 
problem, and eventua ly to displace 
hand picking. 

All these developments are in the 
direction of more cotton per man— 
which is to say of cheaper raw cot- 
ton. Cheaper raw cotlon means 
cheaper manufactured cotton. 
means an enlarged spirit of purchas- 
ing on the part of the great general 
public which no longer will feel that 


it must “get along somehow on 
scanty supplies. Even without dis- 
covery of new uses, demand will 


soar and the entire industry and the 
entire natiOn will feel the stimulus 
of that enlarged prosperity which is 
certain to ensue when the modern 
spirit of organization and coopera- 
tion will dominate and unite its 
parts. 

A Declaration of Interdependence. 

Was the year 1926 the turning 
point in the story of American cotl- 
ton? This is a question which only 
the future can answer but to this 
future it now is appropriate to turn 
our thoughts. 

America is peculiarly the land of 
the forward look. Traveé:iers notice 
a pronounced difference in the pre- 
vailing spirit between the two sides 

Continued on Page 36 


C. B. ILER, Greenville, S. C. 


VICTOR MILL STARCH — The Weaver’s Friend 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps and car- 
ries the weight into cloth. 
running work, satisfied help and one hun- 
dred per cent production. 


shipments. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, 8S. C. 


We are in a position now to offer prompt 


L. J. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. C. 


It means good 
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Are You Ambitious? 


Do you want to know the latest | 
and best practices in textile manufacture? 


Do you read? 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 
Chemistry 3 
Preparing Cotton for Dyeing 
The Trend in Belting 10 
The Black and White of Friction 1] 


of all cost and obligation to you, the 
official publication of the Houghton Research 
Staff—BLACK AND WHITE? 

BLACK AND WHITE is the organ 
through which the Research Staff dispense 
such technical knowledge as pertains to the 
industries to whom they render service. 

For example, at the right is the table of 
contents of the latest Textile Edition of 
BLACK AND WHITE. 

What do you think of it? Is there anything 


4 I’ so, how would you like to receive, free 


How Seriplane Inspection Can Sim- 
plify the Grading of Raw Silk 13 


Delustering and Weichting of 


in that table of contents that interests you? Rayon 19 

Would you care to be placed on the sub- : 

scription list to receive the textile edition Something for Nothing 22 

regularly: Reducing “Seconds” Throuch Def- 
We are sending BLACK AND WHITE to nite Control of Filline 28 


to men who count 
You do not have 


high calibre men only 


Does it Pay to Oi] (T.ubrieate) Wor- 


and who want to count. 


to be an executive. Money can’t buy a sub- sted. Woolen and Merino Yarns 
scription. We reserve the right to accept or 
reject any application. The only way in ae 32 
which anybody can become a subscriber is to What is Best in Lue and Check 
request it. You may have received a copy Straps? Pye 


already because vou are a reader of The 
HOUGHTON LINE. But that doesn’t make 
you a regular subscriber. It was sent to 
you only as a sample. 

Fill in the coupon below and your appli- 
cation will be given every consideration. 


Causes and Prevention of Defects in 
Rayon Strived Cotton Cloth 39 


Proner Selection and Prenaration of 
Sizing for Cotton Warns 4? 


IMPORTANT—Write plainly or print and consider whether you want to 
receive BLACK AND WHITE at the mill or at vour home address. 


F. GHTON & Co., 
Box 6913. 
North Philadelphia, Pa. 


At no cost to me whatsoever please enter my subscription to 


the new Houghton publication, BLACK AND WHITE. 


Name Postitton 
P. O. Address 
Mill 


Character of goods made WL 


ATLANTA, GA. NORTH PHILADELPHIA. PA. GREENSBORO, NC. 
BALTIMOR E.MD. GREENVILLE.S.C. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. RICHMOND,VA. ST.LOUIS, MO. HOUSTON, TEXAS. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. “AND ALL OVER THE WORLD” LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Photo-Micrographs 
Tell the Story 


Tycos System of Slasher 
Control 


Here’s a cross section of No. 13.55 yarn, magnified about 
220 times. 

The dark portion is the size mixture as it has been put on 
(and into) the yarn with the aid of the Jreos System of Slasher 
Control. Note how the size has penetrated to the very center 
of the yarn and that the size coating is heavy and binding. 

The yarn, slashed in this manner, is ready for smooth opera- 
tion on the looms. It has the correct moisture content for the 
elasticity so necessary for maximum weaving results. The 
fibres are tightly bound in for smooth running. The size coat- 
ing is uniform and tough to prevent wear and chafing. It is 
pliable to decrease shedding. 

This smooth, easy running yarn will enable a weaver to 
handle more looms, will allow faster running looms, fewer 
stops, and fewer knots in the finished goods. 

Our engineers will be glad to show you how to obtain this 
properly slashed yarn for your mill. 


Send for our illustrated booklet 
“Blazing the Way to Slasher Room 
Profits,’ and our Catalog No. 3 of 
instruments for textile malls. 


Taylor /nstrument Companies 


ROCHESTER, N. Y¥., U.S. A. 
CANADIAN PLANT MANUFACTURING DISTRIBUTORS 
TYCOS BUILDING IN GREAT BRITAIN 
TORONTO SHORT & MASON, LTD., 
L ON 
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Color Shades in Textile Coloration 


ANY suggestions have been ad- 

vanced for the standardization 
of eolor shades in the coloration of 
textiles, so as to systematize the large 
number available, and a great deal 
of work has been done which has 
heen attended by success perhaps In 
one or two branches. However, the 
tabulations which I have seen so far 
are bul little suited for practical 
requirements, because the color 
shades are not determined precise- 
ly enough. 

The practical dyer has three 
thines to work with, viz., 

|. The shade, 

The dvyestuff, 

3 The material to be dyed. 

The shade is something which 
mav be rewarded as being thesreti- 
ca'ly fixed. It produces on [he eye 
an impression, just as a musical 
fone makes an impression on the ear. 
Now it is not a matter of indifler- 
ence upon what instrument musical 
tones are produced, for which rea- 
son the instrumentation of musical 


composition is always mentioned, 


Cer'ain musical compositions, in- 


deed, lose much, of their character 


when. although written for wood tn- 
struments, for instance, they are 
plaved on aé=e stringed instrument 
such as the piano. This comparison 
indicates at once that point 3, the 
nature of the material to be dyed, 
nlays a very Important part 

here are not very many textile 
materia’s that need to be dyed, and 
I would divide them tnto two groups 
according to their dveing properties. 
These are wool-like (wool, sik) and 
coltton-like ‘cetton, linen, ete. 
ficial silk, cellulose). Fibre with a 
high lustre, such as silk, mercerized 
cotton, and artificial silk, occupy a 
peculiar position, but I shall not 
this point in my briel re- 
marks. 

In regard to the second point, 
may be said that the dyestull is of 
prime importance for practical 
work and for the purpose for which 
the material is to be used. Leaving 
out of consideration fastness prop- 
erties, leveling, and so on, it will be 
found tnat peculiar properties of 
the dvyestuff make themselves no- 
ticeable in the shade and must In 
this respeet affect the whole :mpres- 
sion made by the dyeing. As will be 
eathered from the following discus- 
sion, almost every dveing done in 
actual working practice represents a 
full harmony, because dyers, who, 
have to work econamically, can have 
on hand only a fraction of the 
eountless dyes on the market. It ts 
not a matter of indifference whether 
al brown 1s composed of vellow, red. 
and blue alone, or whether a little 
orange is added, although the add- 
tion is a 3 per cent dyeing may De 
less than one-eighth to one-fourth 
per cent. A brown that contains 
orange is warmer and fuller in ap- 
pearance, and just this “fullness” 1s 
to be attributed to this dyestulf be- 
ing added. The same effect is not 
obtained by the use of red and yel- 
low a'one in about the same dyeing 
strength. This principle holds good 
aso for dark green composed of 
vellow, blue and red, instead of yel- 


low. red. and green, the addition of 
ereen giving rise to the “bloomy” 
appearance of the dyeing In the 
same way, the addition of violet 
eauses a definite color effect when 
navy blue and violet shades are 
dyed with blue, violet, and green, 
instead of with blue, red, and green. 
Although blue and yellow also pro- 
dutée green, the addition of yellow 1s, 
as a rule. not feasible for technical 
reasons and if the bloomy appear- 
ance is wanted. -This principle is 
appheable to all other shades, 
cluding black A dyed body accord- 
ingly represents.a definite individual 
with definite characteristics which 
are partly modified by the nature 01 
the dveing. The latter is thus an 
important point, which helps to de- 
fermine the value of the goods and 
the use to which they are put. The 
natural lustre of the material, the 
kind of finish, the weave of the fab- 
ric, the yarn count, and the property 
of some extent, all of these 
Live rise it) a eotor resstion 
which is different when the goods 
are viewed Trom a certain angie, ac- 
eording as thev are held warp way, 
or weft way. It is practically im- 
possible to judge definitely the shade 
if goods such as -velvel, napped 
cloths, some union goods, among 
others In such eases, in actual 
practice, it is found to be of assis- 
lance to Inspect the overhand, 
that is to say. from a detinite angle. 
The shade then appears quite dif- 
ferent, owing to the light partly 
shining through, partly being dis- 
persed. 
the fabric may have is allowed full 
play. Viewed im this way, aeep 


Besides this. such lustre as 


brown composed of yellow, red, and 
blue appears almost yellow and the 
addition of orange makes it redder, 
Navy blue composed of blue, violet, 
arid green, appears bright vioie’, bul 
shows a full corntlower blue shade 
when composed of blue, red, and 
green. This phenomenon its most 
particularly noticeable in woo! dye- 
ing. where real ground colors are 
much used, as well as in cotton 
dyeing, when comparing with one 
another: to take a simple case, basic 
dveings with shades dyed with sub- 
stantive, sulphur, or vat dyes. The 
hasic dveings show to a high degree 
the overhand completely, and .the 
same can be said of the substantive 
dyes, especially the Chrysophenines, 
the Beno-copper dyestulls, certain 
fast scarlet brands, and the naph- 
thols as developing uiyes. These pre- 
liminary observations pre-suppose 
the use of the same matertal.for 
Comparison 

The differences in shade wil be 
greater when a dyeing on wool has 
io be matched on cotton, and it is 
often practicaiiy impossible to re- 
produce the color impression, by 
which term I express here the gen- 
eral conception, The shade, to be 
sure, can be matched when the dye- 
ing is viewed [rom above, bul prac- 
tically never when viewed over- 
hand (with the exception, say, of 
hasic dyes, whose fastness proper- 
lies, however, as a rule do not meet 
the requirements of the trade), For 
these reasons, overhand tmnspection, 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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i quires better and evener roving, for the resultant yarn can be only as even | 

| 


as the roving in direct proportion to the draft. 


=| Therefore, the carder must pro- 
4 duce an evener roving to enable 
=| the spinner to make yarn of equal 
3 evenness in counts and breaking 
= strength. 


Woonsocket Roving will produce 
S| even roving inch by inch, yard by 
: yard, layer after layer, bobbin 
after bobbin, at the lowest cost 


i 


per pound. 


Longer drafts on spinning frames 
has increased the demand for 
New Woonsocket Roving Equip- 
ment. 


Shall we mail you our Roving Machinery Catalog? 


WOONSOCKET 


ROVIASG FRAMES 


Export Office: PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


WOONSOCKET MACHINE AND PRESS CO., Ine. 


OPENING, PICKER, CARDING, DRAWING AND ROVING MACHINERY 


WOONSOCKET, R. L f RB 
Cotton FALES & JENKS MACHINE COMPANY rom bale 
SPINNING AND TWISTING MACHINERY 
PAWTUCKE 
Machinery EASTON & BURNHAM MACHINE COMPANY to Loom 


SPOOLING, WARPING AND WINDING MACHINERY 
PAWTUCKET, R. 1. 


Southern Office: Woopstwr GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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NATIONAL 
ERIE FAST BROWN G 2 R CONC. 


a NEW Direct Dye yielding redder 
and brighter tones than National 
Erie Fast Brown G R. Its properties are 
similar, to the latter product, but it has the 
distinct advantage of better fastness to 


storing and is not affected by copper. 
Possessing good solubility and level dyeing 
Erie Fast 


G 2 R Conc. is recommended for use alone 


properties, National Brown 
or in combination for the production of 
tans, khakis and a wide range of browns. 
After-treatment with chrome and copper renders 
the shade somewhat duller but increases the fast- 


ness to- washing and light. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N.Y. 


BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE ‘SAN FRANCISCO 
MONTREAL TORONTO 


NATIONAL DYES 
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Knitting of Open-Work Products 


HE manufacture of ornamental 
openwork products has attained 
an important position in the hosiery 
industry, with the resull that many 
of the mills which formerly produc- 
ed cut, wrought, seamless and fash- 
ioned without any form of mesh- 
work in the texture have turned 
their attention to this type of knil- 
ting. The demand for open-work 
hose has been operative tor some- 
tine with indication that it will 
continue indefinitely. Al first the 
open-work feature was confined 
chietly to ladies’ hose, but it is now 
utilized in mens hose and half-hose 
golf hose, elastic stockings and even 
in children’s socks. The open-work 
is not always utilized for the pur- 
pose of ornamentation or for pur- 
poses of displaying a smooth, white 
skin through miniature apertures 
of the knitted texture. Porosity of 
the texture is assured when certain 
sitches are omitted or carried over 
lo the stitches of another wale in 
the fabric for the resulling open 
places permit a free passage ol air 
and better ventilation is oblamed., 
For instance, a jobber dealing in 
surgical supplies placed an order 
for elastic stockings with a hosiery 
manufacturer and specified that 
while the stocking should be re-in- 
forced where needed will specially 
spun elastic threads, that ample 
ventilation must be provided for by 
knitting portions of the texture with 
open mesh work. « Hence the stock- 
ing structure was knitted plain with 
Lhe interstices of the ioops closely 
set so as lo form a firm fabric, while 
at intervals certain stilches were 
transferred from one needle to an- 
other by a transfer point for the 
purpose of making open-mesh work. 
Another manufacturers received 
an order for a consignment of goil 
hose having a fancy turn-over top 
which rolled down quite a distance 
to a point where the designe: for 
the sales agency designated that 
there should be a number of courses 
of open-work. In another case the 
request was for some lace work of 
an ornamental character to extend 
across the front of the short leg and 
ribbed top of half hose for mens 
wear. Hence the adjus!ment of the 
knitting machine had to be such 
that the lace work would include 
only about one-half of a course, the 
other half being knit in the ordinary 
way. Lace eflects are sometimes 
wanted by dealers in the stubby 
stockings of the children or the fuli 
length article known as opear hose. 
In one type of stocking the front ex- 
lending over the instep is knit of 
sections of regular stitches inter- 
posed with sections of open knilting 
so that when the stockings are woru 
with low shoes the transparency of 
the labric is in evidence. 


Production of Open-mesh Work by 
Loop Transfer. 


Lace effects an open-mesh work 
are of course produced On several 
lypes of knitting machines by the 
transfer of certain loops from one 
needle to another. | 

In the second motion of the pro- 
duction of the knitted web the web 


is forced from its position on the 
knitting needles to a new position on 
the lace needles. This action is fol- 
lowed by the third motion in which 
both the knitting and the lace 
needies have moved upward carry- 
ing the web with them. Each lace- 
needie carries a loop and (hese loops 
are conveyed laterally a distance of 
one, two or thre needles by the me- 
chanical action of the attachment 
so that the loops can be transferred 
from the lace to the knitting 
need.es in the fabrication of the 
open mesh effect. 

The sinkers move forward in an 
horizontal direction and retain the 
web in a_ position between the 
knocking-over bits and the beaks of 
the sinkers, leaving the lace needles 
free and separated from the knitting 
needles m readiness for action in 
the formation of the next loops. 


Lace or Openwork Looping Adapta- 
ble for Many Purposes. 


Lace or openwork looping is sult- 
able for use in the production of 
cellular underwear, wraps, shawls, 
neckties and similar knitted articles 
in addition to being applicable to all 
kinds of hosiery. 

There are several types of upen 
mesh work, one of the principles 
being where the ground work is 
made similar to the common net 
formation. But by employing a 
jacquard selecting mechanical at- 
tachment it is possible tu ornament 
the ground wark with some form of 
design. A variation can be obtained 
by making the loops on the ribbed 
principle instead of the plain knit- 
ling principle. 

One feature whieh is brought out 
by the method in which the loops 
are arranged is that of uniform ir- 
regularity of the finished surface of 
the texture. That is, wherever one 
loop has been transferred to an- 
other, a double thickness of yarn 
necessarily prevails where the 
threads of the two loops meet. This 
results in a slight elevation of the 
lexture at the points where one 
thread of a loop lies upon the thread 
of its mating loop. As the irregu- 
larity in the surface structure oc- 
curs at equal distances it foliows 
that the raised portion produce a 
form of design which can be utiliz- 
ed to advantage in such knitted 
articles as neckties, sport hose tops, 
culls for gloves and collars for cer- 
fain garments. The openwork is 
useful in all kinds of cellular under- 
wear and may be seen in use in a 
wide range of these articles. In 
order to get full or true openwork 
the stitch transfer is arranged so 
that every other loop is transferred 
fo the adjoining needle. But often 
only partial openwork is required 
in which case only every third, 
fourth, fifth or sixth loop is trans- 
ferred. It is possible to get the ef- 
fect of the loop transfer by hand by 
first knitting a course of loops in 
the usual way and then with the aid 
of a pointed instrument or the regu- 
lar needie hook move certain of the 
loops to needles at the left or right. 

By examining the open mesh loops 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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Smoothness that lasts 


CELANSSE is the registered trademark. in the United States, of the Celanese Corporation of America wo designate ite brand of yarns, fabrics. garments. etc 


‘THE smoothness of Celanese brand yarn is a natural 
characteristic and lasts as long as the yarn itself. 
Garments made of Celanese brand fabrics retain their 
delightful softness and satiny finish indefinitely with- 
out growing rough or fuzzy. 

Washing improves the lovely appearance of 
Celanese. In the wet condition it requires no special 
handling. It dries with exceptional rapidity; mildew 
cannot form upon it. 

Celanese in its natural state is a snowy white, 
which will not turn yellow. The dye-stufts used for 
it produce colorings that are of excellent fastness to 


sun, suds, salt-water, perspiration, and uric acid. 


The services of our weaving, dyeing, and sizing 


experts are always at your free disposal 


REG.US. BRANI) Pat. ore 


YARNS 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
(Formerly American Cellulose & Chemical Mfg. Co. Ltd.) 
15 EAST 26TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Works AT AMCELLE (NEAR CUMBERLAND) MARYLAND 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: TODD B. MEISENHEIMER, 1116 JOHNSTON BUILDING 
CHARLOTTE. N. C. 
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EXHAUST OPENERS 
HOPPER BALE OPENERS 
CRIGHTON OPENERS 
ROVING WASTE OPENERS 
BUCKLEY OPENERS 
COTTON CONVEYING SYSTEMS 
FEEDERS 
SELF FEEDING OPENERS 
INTERMEDIATE and FINISHER LAPPERS 
REVOLVING FLAT CARDS 
DRAWING FRAMES 
(Mechanical or Electric Stop Motion) 


SLUBBING INTERMEDIATE 
and ROVING FRAMES 
SPINNING FRAMES and TWISTERS 
(Band or Tape Driven) 
SPINDLES—FLYERS 
RINGS—FLUTED ROLLS 


Write for descriptive Bulletins 


H&B 


American Machine Co. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Southern Office 
814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Why Single Womem Choose to Wear 
Cotton or Silk 


By Epna L. CLARK 
Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


A survey of the use of cotton in clothing, conducted in the early summer 
bv the Bureau of Home Economics, reveals the change which young women 
living with their parents and self-supporting single women are making in the 
choice of material for clothing, and their reasons for the change. The replies 
of 444 daughters eighteen years of age and over, living at home and sup- 
ported by the family income, and of 175 single women eighteen years of age 
and over who are supporting themselves, are given below. 

All parts of the United States are represented in the study.. Of the total 
number of dependent daughters, 92 lived on farms, 91 in towns of under 
5,000, 106 in towns of 5,000 and under 25,000; 57 in cities of 25,000 and 
under 100,000; and 98 in cities of 100,000 and over. The 175 self-supporting 
women were distributed as follows: 17 on farms, 34 in towns of under 5,000, 
45 in towns of 5,000 and under 25,000; 23 in cities of 25,000 and under 
100,000, and 56 in cities of 100,000 and over. 


A comparison between the kind of material which the daughters and self- 
supporting women wore during the year ending in the spring of 1927, and 
the corresponding period of five years ago, is given in Table 1. Silk and 
rayon have been grouped together in considering the percentage of women 
changing from cotton, for while relatively few women noted “more rayon’ it 
seemed certain that the large percentage of women noting “more silk’”’ in- 
cluded many cases of rayon: 


TABLE 1 


Proportion of women reporting 
More silk or 


Persons Never rayon now than 

reporting worn No change 5 years ago 
Self - Self- Self - Self- 
sup- sup- sup- sup- 
port- port- port. port- 


Daugh- ing Daugh- ing Daugh- ing Daugh- ing 
ters women ters women iters women ters women 
Garments No No. 


( Te % / 
Apron 360 145 1.22 8.28 86.39 78.62 28 69 
House or school dresses 275 107 3.74 40.36 41.12 53.91 “2.56 
Summer dresses 403 142 11.66 20.42 86.85 76.76 
Winter dresses 369 135 19.78 $4.07 58.81 54.07 
Blouses 351 147 17.38 19.05 32.48 23.13 29.06 17.01 
Skirts 339 135 18.29 22.22 30.97 29.63 15.34 5.93 
Slips 413 162 1.94 1.23 10.17 14.81 81.60 70.37 
Petticoats 329 146 45.59 29.45 7.90 11.64 19.15 14.38 
Chemises and teddies 402 16; 13.93 11.348 15.67 21.56 66.17 57.49 
Brassieres 401 162 4.74 15.43 49.88 48.15 390.15 24.69 
Bioomers 425 165 4.00 3.03 10.12 12.73 81.41 70.91 
Drawers and step-ins 380 83=.:1 59 28.42 32.08 13.95 18.24 53.42 $7.10 
Undershirts and vests 387 161 20.67 14.29 15.50 22.36 59.69 57.14 
Knit unionsuits $27 140 63.91 46.43 14.37 30.00 7.03 6.43 
Nightgowns 308 169 12.81 4.55 57.79 62.13 26.38 28.99 
Pajamas 387 141 27.65 54.61 13.41 29.08 19.90 10.64 
Kimonos and negligees 108 160 $.90 $5.34 55.63 43.87 37.50 
Bathrobes 369 154 9.49 3.90 69.92 80.52 8.94 3.25 
Stockings 426 170 18.54 47.65 79.58 51.18 
TABLE 2 (‘Stay-at-homes’ ) 
Percentage reporting more silk and rayon 
in residence groups of 
§000and 25,000 and 
Under under under 100,000 
Farm 5.000 25,000 100,000 and over 
Garments Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Aprons 123 
House or school dresses 39.65 47.62 70.18 45.71 50.00 
Summer dresses 83.75 92.59 87.00 92.45 80.90 
Winter dresses 55.72 §2.05 60.20 56.81 67.53 
Blouses 30.16 41.89 27.28 13.33 277.16 
Skirts 6.67 14.47 17.28 15.91 20.51 
Slips 74.03 74.12 83.17 87.72 89.25 
Petticoats 14.29 18.06 20.73 16.33 5 40 
Chemises and teddies 65.38 67.85 66.32 69.71 63.04 
Brassieres 27.50 42.16 44.79 39.63 10.45 
Bloomers 82.15 87.21 85.84 82.45 69.57 
Drawers and step-ins 43.42 56.10 54.44 54.16 58.33 
Undershirts and vests 53.53 64.93 56.70 64.81 60.23 
Knit unionsuits 6.15 7.25 3.85 15.38 6.58 
Nightgowns 0.52 26.51 24.47 51.16 18.89 
Pajamas 6.66 25.00 26.26 25.49 16.28 
Kimonos and negligees 37.66 40.00 §2.53 46.30 41.94 
Bathrobes 0 46 10.25 12.94 6.25 4.76 
Stockings 05.24 92.13 67.62 83.33 75.53 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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Raw Materials 


Agricultural tor textiles, to- 
bacco manufacture, canning, 
packing, tanning, etc. 
Lumber for furniture, wood 
products, paper, pulp and 
chemicals. 

Mineral for ceramics and 
electrical porcelains, refrac- 
tories, brick, tile and clay 
products, building material, 
etc. 


Labor 


Skilled, especially in textiles 
and wood-working lines. 

Unskilled, at present on 
farms, outnumbers that in 
factories three to one. Keen, 
loyal, teachable, 99% native 
born, nearly 70% white. 


Power 


The Nation’s outstanding 
hydro-electric development, 
based on a combination of 

. heavy rainfall in the neigh- 
boring mountain region and 
unmatched drainage and 
storage facilities. 


Overhead 


Land is plentiful, and con- 
struction shares in the re- 
gion’s low costs. Both con- 
tribute their part to indus- 
trial advancement. Heating. 
due to the equable climate. 
‘Ss at a minimum. Leaisla- 
tion is favorable to industry. 
never  confiscatory nor 
hampering. 
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SEVENTY-TWO manufacturing plants have 
located in Piedmont Carolinas during the last 
twelve months—an average of six a month. 
What evidence proved to them the wisdom of 
locating here? 

Engineering studies of raw material sources 
and prices, labor supply and wage scales, land 
and construction costs, and power resources 
show that a// these elements of low production 
costs meet in a focal point here. The average 
ic substantially lower than in older, more high- 
ly industrialized areas. And in addition: 
Investigation shows that in and adjacent to 
Piedmont Carolinas there is a large, active 
market, capable of absorbing many products 
not yet supplied locally. 

The section’s nationally famous system of 
paved roads facilitates communication be- 
tween related industries and knits the whole 
region into a compact community. Legisla- 
tion favors industry. Living conditions, due 
to the mild bracing climate, are ideal. 

All these economic forces combine to make 
far seeing manufacturers realize the impos- 
sible handicaps of old, congested, highly in- 
dustrialized areas; and attract them to the 
rreat opportunity of Piedmont Carolinas. 


FA CTS 
FACTS. Detailed, concrete facts that 
apply to your business. You will find this 
book gives you just the information you 
want. Send for it, addressing Industrial 
Department, Room 1109, Mercantile 
Building, Charlotte, N. C. It will be mailed 
you willingly and prompt!y. Your sales 
and purchasing departments can use 
copies, too. Write—today. 


RR 


Markets 


Mass markets, based on the 
prosperity of industrial 
workers and farm owners, 
offers unusual opportunities. 
Especially foods and feed 
stuffs ($235,000,000 import- 
ed annually) ceramics, elec- 
trical appliances( the Na- 
tion’s record market) cloth- 
ing, shoes, etc. 


Industrial markets include 
not only machinery and sup- 
plies ($107,000,000 annual- 
ly used by Southern textile 
mills) but also semi-finished 
products and material that 
supplement present indus- 
tries, as paints, varnishes, 
upholstery fabrics, etc. 


Highways 


4.000 miles of paved and 
hard surfaced road form a 
network over the whole re- 


gion. 


Living Conditions 


Unexcelled schools. Splendid 
recreational facilities in Car- 
olina world-famous moun- 
tain and seacoast resorts. No 
servant problem. No con- 
gestion or slums. Working- 
men can afford spacious 
building plots (75 or 85 x 


200). Homes are inexpen-— 


sive and comfortable. ‘Towns 
are modern and at the same 
time uncrowded. 


COMPA:N 


[OWNERS OF SOUTHERN POWER COMPANY, SOUTHERN PUBLIC UTILITIES COMPANY & ALLIED INTERESTS| 
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Practical Discussions By Practical Men 


Cleaning Low Grade Stock. 


Kaditor: 

[I would like to have the following 
answered through your piper: 

We are running a mixture of of 
50’ low grade cotton and card strips 
carding around 
We have an old stvie piceker room 
and plain Whitin 40-inch cards. We 


make No. 6 varns and 3 to 30-p.,s 


twines We are havine§ trouble 
cleaning our: stock Would be glad 
to hear from any of the Hovs run 
ning this kind of work, as to jus! 


ana how 
operate Via thal We h ive 


process fhey have 


a few cards equipped with tancy 
rolls which seems to help quite a 
bif. Any help along this line will be 


appreciated is W 
Taper of Bobbins. 


Kaditor: 

| would like to ask through vou 
Discussion Page how to make an H 
tly frame Llaper the same on 
both ends of bobbins? I am havin 
frouble with one. tapers more at 


one end than the othe 


Phere are manv thines which will 
ered to flute a sfollows 

Too much weight on the to pro 
roving twisted to hard: cull thitings 
of the steel roll: dirts utings 0 
the steel leat oe 
lop reil: insuflicient draugh \ 
roll ends and sadd'e hearings: lack 
Of oon the roll: lack of oil on the 
saddle: over-worn saddles: rolls set 
cioser than necessarv: ong and 

snort cotton nixed nhecessilating 
selting the rolls too elose. for the 


short cotton, thus preventing the 
roll from being ab'e to 


ly; the roller cloth unde: 


smooth- 

the leath- 

er not flexible and tirm: roll 


i} pe 


exactiy the same size as the stee'! 


roll and gearing in at each revolu- 
Lion, 

Flutings too sharp after being re 
Cut. 

wi'l cause top rel! flutineg >. M 


Chafed Yarn and Broken Ends on 
Spools and Bobbins. 


: 


Our mill. has been in. operation 


oniyv about 15 vears. We have tried 
io kep things up so that it is fairhs 
hnew—Comparatively speakine But 


we are having a serious trouble with 
lhe matter of chafed varns on our 
bobbins and spools, also broken 
ends, Qur speed is no 
The varn on the 
does. nol balloon nor whip together 


Spinning irames 
there and no chafed varn should be 
cavsed there. Our yarn breaks fair- 
Vs ip to streneth and it should not 


break apart on the bobbins. Mav we 


complaint to your Dis- 
hreshing 
out of this subieet to sve if we can 


SS1OT] Depar ment tor a 


locate this particular trouble in ou 


speeders wheneve if is necessar’s 
fo alter the weight of the roving. I 


pose, and | would like to learn why 
when such gears are 
changea, it makes a fine piace On) 
each end? lc there a remedy tor 


Sec ron 


Why Skeined Varn Absorbs More 
Water. 


hditor: 

Il am bollne oul a greal deal of 
skein varn for a special purpose. 
And I find that a'5's% 
will absorb as much as ti pounds 
of water, | also handle wound 
packages which when wet-oul only 
absorb about once their own weight. 
Why do the skeins absorb twice 
their own weight and the wound 
parcels only once their own weight? 


skein. 


pound bundle 


Excess Moisture Content tn Yarns 
After Dyeing. 


Editor: 

Can anvone inform me, through 
vour Discussion Department, how 
much moisture is tett in the yarns 
over and above that which it con- 
tained before dyed in Franklin 
Process, and afler dried m a Hurr- 
cane drver? How mucn water 1s 
absorbed in the package and re- 
mains with the package when. re- 
moved, from the machine? Also 
how much of this walter ts removed 
by the navdro-extractor process? 


Yarr 
Answer to Carder. 
Editor: 
For the information of Carder. 
who has asked what ts the best size 


of wire to have on the ecard clothing 
for tne work, will say that in my 
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The Practical Discussion Department of the Southern Textile | 
Bulletin is open to all readers whether they are interested in seeking 
information on technical questions or are willing to help “the other 
fellow” who has experienced trouble in some phase of his work. 

The questions and answers are from practical men and have ojten 
proved extremely valuable in giving help when it was urgently needed. 

The interchange of ideas between superintendents and overseers 
develops a great deal of worth while information that results in much 
practical benefit to the men who are concerned with similar problems. 

You are invited to make free use of this department and to joi 
in discussing various problems that are mentioned from week to week 
Do not hesitate because you do not feel that you are an experienced 
writer. We will take care of that part of it —Editor, 


rooms | have kinds of 


cards Qne kind ts of American 
follows: 
Cylinder has number 10s wire; 


doffer has number 120s wire; top 
flats has number 120s wire 

The other kind is of 
ake 

Cylinder has number 120s wire; 
doffer has number 130s wire; top 
fiats has number 130s wire. 

On the above cards I have run 
hoth American peelters up to 1 5-16 
inches long, and Egyptian cotton 1% 
inches lone toth made excellent 
work up to number 100s yarn. | 
might add that the numbers egtven 
for the card clothing wire are of the 
standard English count. Also that 
fhe equivalent of these numbers in 
American counts is as follows: 

110s equals 34s American count; 
American count: 
30s equals 36s American count 
I would use the same wire on the 
English cards that I do on the Amer- 
ican cards if | were to re-clothe. 


Post. 


English 


equais 


Answer to Mack. 


Editor: 


How often should Duplex cleaners 
on ecards be cleaned to keep them in 
good order? These cleaners should 
he relieved of the waste from un- 
derneath them twice per day on 
heavy work and using middling and 
lower grades of cotton. The wire 
covered roll should be either hand 
stripped or vacuum stripped of de- 
bris, at the least, once mm two weeks. 
Oftener would be better on coarse, 
dirty work. Practical 


Answer to Roving Sizer. 


Kaditor: 


Roving Sizer wants to know why 
the roving 13s longer when wound 
around the reel than when un 
straight through in a little pile on 
the table Will you please illow me 
the space io advise Rovine Sizer 
that he has run into a techpical 
problem which T will be glad to ex- 
plain to him When he runs the 
roving straight through it will 
measure an even one-half vard. But 
when he winds it around the reel, 
the roving 1s no longer a. straignt 
line delivery as it were. It beeomes 
more oft hooped shape or a circle, 


and the center of this circle is one- 
half of the way through the diam- 
eter of the rovine. Therefore, a 
straight line from one-half of the 
diameter of the roving on one side 
of reel pulley straigh! aeross to the 
Opp sife side of the pulley end to 
the center of the diameter of the 
roving, is longer than the actual 
diameter of the pulley. The length 
of this diametrial line multiplied by 
3 1-7 or 3.1416 will give the total 
leneth of the roving when wound 
around the reel. In other words, 
the exact diameter of the bare pul- 
ley when mu tiplied by 3.1416 equals 
exactly one-half of a vard., But if 
the diameter of the pulley is in- 
creased by the thickness of the rov- 
ing, the length of the roving will be 
longer around the pulley than when 
“a vard is measured off by the bare 
surface of the pulley. 

Another illustration of this is 
available The inner edge of the 
roving will be an even one-half 
vard The outer edge will be more 
than the distance of one-half yard 
to each winding around the rovine 
reel or roving pulley. 

Parley. 


Answer to L. T. 
kditor: 


Can gears be cleaned in a better 
wav than with waste or rags is in- 
quired of by L. T. A good way to 
clean gears Which can be easily got- 
fen at, like draft gears. ete. is to 
have a still wire brush which ean 
be rubbed lengthwise of the teeth. 
The wires in the brush will sink into 
the bottom of the teeth cavities and 
withdraw all of the dirt. But it 
will be necessary to have waste or 
rags just the same. Only the brush 
in addition will expedite the service. 
Waste or rags cannot clean the teeth 
bottoms so well nor so fast. 


Urge Sending Soaps 
In Cotton Containers 


Columbia, S. © 
the State are asked to request that 
their soda, soap, soap chips, ete., be 
shipped In co'ton bags mm a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Cotton Products 
Extension Committee of South Caro- 
lina and forwarded to them by Dr. 
Wade Stackhouse, chairman. 

The resolution states that these 
bags are now beme used by some 
laundries in the North with com- 
‘tion. The bags are 
equipped with draw strings, the res- 


plete saiista 


olution states, and the laundries can 
sell them to their patrons for iaun- 
dry bags after the are emptied, 

li has been figured that the gen- 
eral use of these bags would result 
in the consumption of 130,000 pales 
annually. 

\ similar request to that made of 
the South Carolina laundrymen, will 
shortly he mailed to the laundrymen 
of all colton States, it was said 


Laundrymen of 


t 
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Fibre Head Spools 
Are Good Investment 


U S Vuleanized Fibre Head 
Spools are true running—durable 
—-practically indestructible. Dog- 
wood bushings, maple barrels, 
and the highest obtainable grade 
of vuleanized rag fibre are com- 
bined by U S experience to pro- 
duce the best spool you. can buy. 


Eliminate your Spool. Replacement 
Expense. 

Spool waste is practically elimi- 
nated. Smooth, sliverless heads 
insure freedom from knots and 
injuries to operatives’ hands. 
Faster and easier spooling and 
more yardage means greater pro- 
duction. 


Consider the advantages of using spools with 


heads that will not warp in regular mill usage, 
come off or apart, crack or sliver. US Vulcanized 
Fibre Head Warper Spools are so guaranteed in 
construction and are further guaranteed to give 
long service and satisfaction. These advantages 
coupled with the U S$ guarantee make U 8 Vul- 
canized Fibre Head Warper Spools a good |. in- 
vestment even for the mill which buys strictiy 
on price. 


You want spools like these. Why not order yours 
today. Write, Phone, or Wire. 


U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Main Office: 
Providence, R. I. 


Branch Offices: 


High Point, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


U S salesmen are specialists on bobbins, spools, and shuttles. Order direct from U § 
for real helpful and understanding service 
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RED dress fabrics, draperies, 


and quite an extensive line of 
other textiles are woven on the 
ewivel system in which ornamenta 
fion is procured on the surface of 
the cloth with an extra filling In 


the mechanism swive 
lappel wei 
the regular shut 


eerted hy 
lay attachment! 

that of 
In swivel weaving 


similar to 


CONVEYS the ground 


through through the shed and atts 
this thread is woven, another shed 
forms for the admittance of the 
ewivel shufties rhe regular shut 
fle sefs alone. as ordinary 
ing But the swivel weaving Is ac 
complished by a semes of shu tles, 
each ihe 1] 
ing requ reat iy? 
figures with SI Iwo 
three o re inches wh 
ince to the size of th lesig thie 
ot te es d within 
thie meen f each «ae | the re 
peat. The s ngle shuttle of the loom 
eressarily it's 4 varn 
for the ground Bul different colors 
can be used in th ndividual shut 
fies so that if 18 vA 
g variety ol colors nat p of 
ait cloth eontaiming the lig 
eflects the s petweel 
the nes of figures which are pro- 
dueed in the filling direction of the 
elotn iverages twice that o the 
Spee oeceupled eit 

In the finer fabrics the combina 
lion to produce a swivel el ‘| with 
ficires the warp ihe 
eround. the filline for the ground, 


Let Fix Your Requirements 


the warp for the foundation of the 
design and the filling of the swivel 
shuttles for weaving the figured por- 
irons 

The 


mechanism of the 


cccomplishing swivel weaving dif- 
fers somewhat in mechanical detail 
from the ordinary loom. The plain 


is similar that 


the swivel motion for 
small figures 
requires special at- 
action of the swivel 
with that of the 
regular shuttle motion. but can he 
that two or more of 
filling threads can be 
singie action of the 


weaving moth 
any loom, but 
the 
ground 


ichments. The 


weoving series of 
the 


evs'ern) alternates 


om 


the ground 


neeried to a 


ewrvel shuttles m case the structure 
of the c.oth requires tt. 

The rack containing the swivel 
shuttles is automatically brought! 


the ma 
‘he movement simultaneously drives 
longitudinally 
ft or left to right 


ms and a 


into place aft proper time 
Prom 
through 


these shuttles 
meh 


the medium of 


ing lever. The lever is provided 
with cogs that mesh with the mdi 
vidual gears of each shuttle as 
shown in the drawing. The horizon 
fal movement of this ever. actime 
on the gears and ‘he gears m turn 
on their respective shuttles, 
nishes the necessary motion for the 


sy 
shuttles 


In moderately heavy or thick fab- 
which 1s ftloated on the 
face at mitervals to lancy 
effects und on. the when nol 
needed, 1s seldom impaired in 


nics, fille 
mince 
back 


loaks 


loom for 


Fancy Goods Made on the Swivel Plan 


hy the back threads showing through 


on the face. sul in light or thin 
fabrics the back threads often show 
through to such extent that they 
have to be sheared off, thereby 


weakening the texture and produc 
ing waste. Swivel weaving obviates 
this difficulty, for the figuring varns 
are drawn from each shuttle only to 
ihe extent of the design on the face 
of the cloth. 


thin 
this is 


In these times of light and 
fabrics for fancy dress goods, 
Swivel weaving 1s 
fhe manufacture of faney 
and trimmings on which 

spots and various designs are placed 
manner that might 
fhink they were painted (oT) This ls 


an asset. beime 
ribbons 


such 


me of the fads of the season, origi- 
nating in Paris where coats of navy 
blue kasha, French repp ih navy, 
navy charmeen and navy serapbeen 


are trimmed with ermine, fox, squir- 


rel or krimmer with swivel effects 
ona fabre used as a base. That ts, 
navy blue coat and dress fabrics 
which have been in the discard a 


number of vears are back again with 


the furry trimmings for neck pieces 
additional fabmrie 
extends 
the body, 
the fur and al 
adding novelty and 
garment. “his inno 
the starting up 
swivel weaving de 


and culls, bul an 
with o1 
the sleeves, and portions o! 
forming a base fi 
fhe Lime 
richness to the 


al 


has caused 


number of 


vation 

fii <i 

mills accord. 


partments in French 


ing to Col respondence available. 


You are assured of complete satisfaction in all 


your dealings with us. 


— for — 


The quality of our products and the service we 


render are alone responsible for our growth. Em- 
mons Quality Loom Harness and Reeds have re- 
tained every old customer and gained new custom- 


ers year after year. 


| 


Write us for estimates on your needs 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., LAWRENCE, MASS. 


edge Harness, 


It used to be a rule in making 


dress colored coods that mare blue 
should be used for the background 
than any other color. This season 


one may see all blue wearing apparel 
at the the summer resorts, 
and im service for street and even- 
ing wear in the cities. In most cases, 
however, certain ornamentation ap- 
pears in varied colors and evidently 


beaches, 


the result of swivel weaving. The 
ue is not limited to dress fabrics. 

The writer stopped at a hotel in 
southern California in which the 
proprietor proudly invited inspec- 
lion of some blue suites when told 
I was interested in textiles. Instead 


of the ordinary white woven croch- 
eted bedspreads, the spreads were 
b-ue with and figures in bril- 
liant colors produced on the swivel 
weaving system 


dots 


There are auto cars on the market 
in which the tntertor is almost en- 
irely biue. In car which we 
noticed that plushwork, the curtains 
und the entire textile fabric portion 
of the interior was medium blue 
ground with dark blue ornamenta- 


One 


ion woven on swivel looms. 
The blue with the swivel figures 
may be a one season novelty like 


many other similar novelties. But 
and other fabrics are 
ivallable for swivel weaving. Fab- 
ics and figures and colors have Lo 


be created to meet a craze-fad or to 
comply with the requirements of a 
craze already started. 


L. M. K. 


Cotton Harness, Mail Harness, Selv- 
Reeds, 
Striking Combs, Warper and Liece 
Reeds, Beamer and Dresser 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Slasher and | 


Hecks, 


Mending Eyes, Jacquard Heddles, Ete. 


Sole Agents for Wardell Pickers 


The Largest Manufacturer of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Southern Representative: 


MMON 


GEO. F. BAHAN 


LOOM HARNESS 
AND REEDS 
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MARYEL- STRIPE 


REGUS2 PAT. OPPS 


& TON 


OT 


The most beautiful marks in America—are 
applied with Kaumagraphs 


study in trademarks—Just 
the 
to textile, 


Kauamagraph 


Here is a 


$5 samples ofl thousands of trade 


marks applied hosiery ‘and 


glove fabrics with Dry 
Transters. 

These thousands of trademarks are the 
most beautiful in And more 
than 90% of them were originated or re 


designed for their owners by the Kauma- 


America. 


graph Company itself. 


For Kaumagraph maintains a complete 
Service department devoted exclusively to 
the design of trademarks. This depart- 
ment has over 25 years experience be- 


its services is ad 


The 


assurance 


hind it. use of 
vance that 
will be among the most beautiful marks 


your trademark 


in America 
The Kaumagraph Company offers the 
use ol this department to’every company 
in the hosiery, textile or leather industry 
free of charge and without obligation 
.. can we help you design a trade 


mark ? 
KAU MAGRAPH COMPANYS 
350-356 W. 3ist St., New York City 


Chicago Philadeiphia 
Paris, Ont. Paris, Fr. 


Boston 
Charlotte 


AY TEX | 


TER LINN 


BURLINGTON 
NEVER- MEND 
PURE SILK 


* 
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For “Sledded” or “Dirty Cotton” 


The Eclipse 


IMPROVED 


Yarn Cleaning Device 


We are now offering to the cotton industry a 
| Yarn Cleaning Device with new and startling 
improvements. 


This new cleaner automatically adjusts itself 
to any size yarn, also a new feature’ of auto- 
matically disposing the dirt after removing it 
from the yarn. The device is small in size and 
built strong. With reasonable care it will not 
give any trouble or expense to maintain in per- 
| fect operative condition. 


This new Yarn Cleaning Device will clean 
yarn made from sledded or dirty cotton cleaner 
than double carded yarn. It will not roughen 
or chaff the yarn. It will not decrease winding 
production. 


We have been years in perfecting a real yarn 
cleaning device. We now have it. 


The New Eclipse Yarn Cleaner can be easily 
attached to any make of cone, winder or spooler. 
Do not get our new device confused with our 
old device—you have never tried this new device 
out. 

We know that our new Cleaning Device will 
improve your product without increasing pro- 
duction costs. 


| Write or wire us for a demonstration and we 
| will have one of our representatives call and 
| give you a demonstration without any charge 
| to you. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, 


INC, 
Elmira, New York 
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The ** Predmont Carolinas’ Movement 


Address delivered by G. W 


Freeman 


of Griffin. Johnson & Mann, Inc. 


before the Charlotte Rotary Club: 


ENTLEMEN of the Rotary 

and fellow citizens of Piedmont 
Carolinas—I say fellow cilizens be- 
cause I work in Piedmont Carilinas. 
Il am a property owner in Piedmont 
Carolinas. I am a taxpayer in Pied- 
mont Carolinas. If paying taxes 
isn't an evidence of citizenship then 
| don't know what is. 

am proud of my Piedmont cili- 
enship—and why shouldn't Ibe. 
This is a gro-geiter section, peopled 
by men who are go-getters. 

Why shouldnt it be? The source 
of energy, scientists tell the 


Club 


us. 1s 


sun. If we look at the reports of 
the U. S. Weather Bureau, we find 
that during the winter—when the 


folks up North are going around in 
racoon skin coats and looking like 
polar bears, trying to keep warm, 
down in this country, blessed by 
Providence wilh a most wonderful 
climate, vou are enjoying almost an 
hour more of sunshine every day. 

And vet in midsummer, when the 
heat of the sun is oppressive and the 
cotton and corn are littera lly pOp- 
ping in their hurry to mature in the 
fields—then, the poor northerner 
has to face an hour more of the heat 
of the day than we do. 

Mavbe that one fact far to 
explain the energy and productive- 
ness of this busy Did you 
know how buss were down 
here? Last year the proud common- 
wealth of Massachusetts had to bow 
her head to the Tar Heel State you 
exceeded them by a billion 
spindie hours. 

Bul this Piedmont 
t doubled the 


recol (i. 


goes 


section. 
Vol 


folks 


Carolinas al- 
mos Massachusetts 

I think vou must be doing as well 
or better this year. The index 
of the busy-ness of a section Is‘its 
consumption of power The nation 
al large has seen a healthy increase 
in the use of eleetrical power 
for the first six months of the 
vear. But Piedmont Carolinas has 
a 20 per cent increase. That is 
two and a half times as fast. 

you 


racle 


best 


per 


cent 


that one of the 
the couniry is 
wealthy section 
Central Station In 

During the last 20 
the value of that section has 
increased 631 per cent. During that 
same period the wea'th of this sec- 
lion down here has increased 660 
per cent. 

Another index of the 
qualities I meet down here, 1s 
capita wealth. Take the five 
est States of the Union. 

How rapidly are they building up 

per person? Records show their 
increase is 35 per cent for the last 
10 vears. During this same time the 
capita wealth down here has 
been three times as great—105 per 
cent, 


all know 


SPOoLs 


Ilil- 
the 
tremendously 

around Grand 
New York City. 
years, 


oo-cetter 
per 
rich- 


per 


You are making money down 
here. And you haven't waited for 
some new model of automobile to 
come oul to prove it. Automobile 


states 


regisiration in the United 
has increased 7 per cent for the first 


half of 1927—over 1926. During this 
same period the Piedmont, as you 
see, has increased at the rate of 13.4 
per cent. Near:y twice as fast. 

That explains why goods are sold 
down here. But no sizeable manu- 
facturer can live on the local mar- 
ket. He has to sell in a national mar- 
ket if his production is going to 
build into volume. 

Now it happens that the Piedmont 
300 «miles the 
center of population of the nation, 


is some closer to 


than (for example) New York City. 
The center of population is not 
the buying center of the country, 


but it is fairly close to it. 

The actuaries of the 
surance companies of the country 
have joimed together to help their 
sales manager wrile more insurance 
and to that end they made a county- 
bvy-county survey of the wealth and 
buying power of every State in the 
l'nion. If we swing a 600 miles circle 
out of New York City, we reach 44. 
per cent of the nations buying 
power, 

The 


Only 


leading in- 


manufacturer down here not 
has an active and prospering 
local market, he has a 50 per cent 
greater slice of the national market 
available to him mside the economl- 
cal market circle. 

Now gentlemen, we are not only 
closer to the great jobbing center of 
the country. We are able to reach 
them more cheaply. 

Suppose we take 15 bales of col- 
Lon. 

Buy it New 
in Geor- 


from Galveston, 
Orleans, -Vicksburg,—vdver 
gia—anywhere you please. 

Ship it to New York City, (1 know 
there are no cotton milis in New 
York, but the figures for New York 


are more favorable to textile mills 
in New Eneland So figuring on 


New York—is conservative and gives 
New England an advantage. 
Suppose when we ship to New 
York we figure on the cheapest rate 
-water freight or rail and water. 
Now we want that 15 bales of raw 
cotton to be made lp into cloth, into 
colton piece goods and shipped to 


the great jobbing centers of the 
country that can be reached inside 


both 
circles. 


We want 


HOM) 


these mile 


marketing 
io ship this 15 bales of 
cotton proportionately to the buy- 
ing power of the various jobbing 
centers. For example, we know that 


New York City can reach 1246 per 
eent of the country’s purchasing 
power by motor truck shipment. 


That accounts for one-half of New 
York State all of New Jersey and 
all of Connecticut. Therefore we 
will only charge against New York 
12.16 per cent of the cost of the raw 
cotton freight. 


And no charge for trucking to 
market. 

When this cotton piece goods 
leaves New York for Boston (say) 


we charge up—7.26 per cent of the 

raw cotton freight and 7.26 per cent 

of the freight on 
(JE uo 


piece Foods 


| 
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View of 250 Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives at the Winnsboro Mills, Winnsboro, South Carolina. 


the “Intangibles” 


INK-BELT installations are invari- of today. It goes without saying that more 
ably rife with economies. You see and better work is being accomplished in 
the savings in long life, slip elimination, a the latter. The morale of the workers is 
more uniform product, and a dependable improved. Interruptions are fewer. The 

3 manufacturing schedule. But there are ugly flap of a broken belt is never heard— 
those advantages which co not appear on never felt. 

figured in dollars and cents. ; 

: advantages are many—the savings mater- 
Link-Belt is synonymous with light. Com- ial. We shall te glad to put before you 
pare, if you will, the belt-jungled spinning facts and figures relating to Link-Belt 
rooms so prevalent only a few years ago, installations in mills like your own. Write for 


with the unobstructed, light-bathed rooms the Link-Belt Textile Book No. 625 today. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 
Leading Manufacturers of Elevating, Conveying, and Power Transmission Chains and N_achinery 
PHILADELPHIA, 2045 KRuntirg Fark Ave. CHICAGO, 3C0 W. Pershing Road INDIANAPOLIS, F.C. Box 85 
1103-1104 Statler Eldg. Firmingham, Ala ., 229 Prown-Marx EBldg. Charlotte, N.C 908 Commercial Bank Bldg 
511 Haas-Howeil Eldeg. Crieans, La. 504 New Crieans Bldg. Offices in Principal Cities 


SILENT CHAIN DRIVES 
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A Bear in a Hole 


Cotton Market Forecast (orm 
wh hy h i> heen hearish 
finn 


ihe hearish SPatistics 


Aithough American consumptron 


is now 234.000 hales above last vear, 
it arhitrarilw decided that if will be 
ity al 6 O00 

It also arbitrarily savs that exports 


will be 25 per cent less and amount 


fo ontv 8.430.000 
show cl hig curry 
to the &. 


Then order 
over it adds the 
P20.000 and deduets the total of 14.- 
930,000 bales from the world supply 
of American co 

They evidentiv forgot how 
Heures would as 


I nited elon 


Total in United States Aug 
#827 3 837.000 
Crop 1? 
16.679. 000 

finned 


10.000 


16.550.000 


sumption and exports 14,930,000 
Indicated in S. Aug. 1, 
{629.000 


If is almost impossible to operate 
in the United States with only 1,629,- 
0X00 bales of cotton, as it is very 
difficulf to get the held by 
Northern and Southern mills much 
helow 1,629,000, ahd it would also be 
difficult to elean out all the cotton 
warehouses 


stocks 


According to the figures produced 


hy the greatest and most unreason- 
e of all bears the United States 
| nol have an adequate supply of 
eotton on August 1, 1927. 

[If consumption ts the same as last 
vear the total cotton in the United 
that 
heir tigures, 


100.000 hales 


date, according LO 


would be less than 


ates 


We think that the export 
8,430,000 bales is too high, for there 
is not gome to be that much avail- 
able Tor export 

We are not giving bul-ish statistics 
for the purpose of inducing anybody 
Lo buy cotton, but in the hope thal 
mill men will use them upon buyers 
ot colton goods who have been tight! 
ing prices with bear arguments 


About Night Work 


have recently published sevy- 


\ Pral editorials about nicht work 
and have pieased to find thal 
manutlac 


been 
turers agree 
with us that the mills have suffered 
heavy 
night operations. We 
we staicd previousiy thal for every 
dollar saved in 
atl might that 
fen dollars in profit. 

The present situation in ectton 
goods and yarns is an excelent 
illustration of the eflect that night 
work has had upon the market. A 
few months back, were 
ereativ in exeess of production, 
whereas production has 


been steadily 


losses 


peiieve, as 


overhead by running 
the mills have lost 


ior some 
exceeding sales. 

We publish below a letter receiv- 
ed from a well known spinner who 
alwavs foilows market developments 


Lime 


very closely and whose opinion is 
alwavs valuable. He writes as fol- 


The writer notes with a great deal of 
pleasure and interest your remarks in edi- 
torials in the last two or three issues of 


igure of 


hrough the practice of 


the Bulletin with reference to night work 
among the Southern cotton mills and what 
it has probably cost the stockholders. 

We think you are quite right in your 
views regarding this and believe if the truth 
could be gotten at in some manner as to 
what the Southern mills have lost in the 
last few years on account of night running 
that there would be quite a howl amongst 
the stockholders. 

The writer has no doubt. whatever, in 
his mind that if night work was eliminated 
practically all the cotton mills would be 
making a very handsome and satisfactory 
profit and that we would have no cause 
to grumble from this respect. 

I am firmly convinced that the mills will 
never have a satisfactory operating condi- 
tion from the standpoint of profits, as long 
as we have the large percentage of mills or 
spindles operating both day and night, and 
| appreciate very much the straight-forward 
remarks in your editorials. 


Tariff a Local Issue 


7 a newspaper report of bill to be 
introduced bv Senator Ransdell of 


Louisiana. we notice the following: 


In his second bill, Senator Ransdell 
would increase the duty on importations 
of jute in order to encourage the manu- 
facture of bagging in this country from low 
grade cotton 

The Northern very 
strong for high tariff, that is, a high 
tariff on icles as will help 
them in getting betler prices upon 
the things thev manutacture, 

When it comes to putting a tariff 
on jute or anv article which they 
buv thev. are not so strong for the 


States are 


such ar 


\ tariff on jute would greatly aid 
cotton manufacturing by causing a 
greater demand for cotton bagging, 
but many of those who have a high 
protection on the prod hey 
(luce use a considerable amount olf 
ie burlap and thev are not such 
high tarifl as 
more for bur- 


irdent advocates of 
Wiling to pay 


lt is a safe bet thal Senator Rans- 
dell’s bill will receive great protec- 
tion from daviieht as it will be care 
fully laid away ina pigeon hole. 
“The 


truly said, 


fariff isa local issue. 


(one sitalresman 


A Dangerous Anomaly 


From Textile World 
N?! ING: thal the number of active 
4% cotton spindles in the countrys 
same as they 
in 1914, while there has been 
an approximate increase of 18 mil- 
lon in population and presumably a 
increase in per capita 


roods. the 


approxinvately the 
Were 


proportional 
eonsumptlion of cotton 
southern Textile Bulletin pertinent- 
ly inquiries “How can the same 
cotton spindles supply 
the in population, and the 
increased use, without causing such 
a demand as to produce great pros- 
perity for cotton mills? 

“The answer is that as the de- 
mand has arisen spindles have been 
put on night operation in order to 
supply the demand and always the 


eased 


increase mm night production has 
been sufficient to check and 
dency towards a wider margin ol 


“For every dollar that has been 
seved in overhead by reason of night 
prone, 
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operations, cotton mills have lost $10 
by reason of night production satis- 
fvineg the inereased demand and 
thereby preventing profitable 


prices, 


Phe stalement as quoted is not ex- 
aggerated, and is an endorsement ot! 
similar statistics and warnings thal 
have been published in 
umns. As actual fact, the situation 
is more anomaious and threatening 
that the preceding figures would ap- 
pear to indicate, for during the cot- 
when all pre- 
vious production records of the in- 
dustry were broken, an average ol 


these 


ton season of. 1922-25, 


34,610,000 spindles were in active 
operation. During the first nine 


months of the current year an aver- 
age of only 32,652,000 spindles were 
operated actively, yet the previous 
high production record of 1922-25 
was broken both in active spindle 
hours operated and cotten consum- 
ed. With per cent decrease in aver- 
ege active spindleage for the firs! 
nine months of this year, as cofim- 
pared with the first nine months of 
1923, there was an 
per cent in active spindle hours 
operated, and 20.8 per cent of this 
increase in active spindle hours was 
in the eotton growing States, and a 
large part of the latter increase is 
traceable to night operation of 
plants. 


mecrease of 4.345 


The present cycle of record-break- 
ing production will not continue in- 
detinitely and the end will be hasten- 
ed and the resultant slump exagger- 
ated by the mistaken policy of mills 
in a position to operate both day and 
nigh! \s 


competition increases, 


selling prices will approach the low- 
er cost basis of night-and-day mills, 


and not oniv will this cause the lal- 
ler to continue night work as ‘one 
as possible, hut the same incentive 
tend to cause many o'hers mills 
to add night shifts. Therefore, jus! 
‘he time when curtailed pioduc- 
Lion is needed to stabilize prices, and 
when an average curtailinent of not 
over 10 per cent throughout the 
country might establish prices on 
bottom basis and prevent 
a more serious slump in production, 
we tind the night and day mills ac- 
tualed by an exactly opposite policy. 
lt is a menace to the whole indus- 
iry, but a greater menace to them- 
Exeeplions will be found, 
bul as a rule, il will be demonstrat- 
ed that night work does not pay in 
an industry maximum-pro- 
ductive capacity on a_ singile-shif! 
basis exceeds norma! consuming de- 
mand. 


rth 


sely 


Whose 


Cotton vs. Silk 


A SURVEY to determine the com- 
parative sale of 
and silk in Chieago was 
completed by the U. S. Census Bu- 
reau, The report gives the folow- 
ing figures. 


COLTON eoods 


recently 


Of eotton goods more than $104,- 
0.000 worth were sold in 1926, 
while the annual bi!l for silks was 
oniv $40,000,000, 

Considering the difference in the 
price of cotton and silk, the differ- 
ence in the sales figures would be 
even more impressive if measured 
in terms of vards instead of dollars. 


$2 Of 
4 ty 
te 
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Personal News 


superinten- 
Mills, 


J. M. Fowler ts now 
dent of the Hickory Hosiery 
Hickory, N. ©. 


KE. F. Nagle is now superintendent 
of the Hall Hosiery Company, States- 
ville. N. CG. 

J. L. Painter has become second 


hand in spinning at the Clinton Cot- 
ton Mil.s, Clinton, 3S. C. 


J. W. Smith has been promoted to 
overseer of carding at the Myers 
Miils, Gastonia, N. C 

W. E. Liveille has resigned as 
overseer of carding at the Myers 
Mills. Gastonia, N. C. 


Harris has become overseer 
of weaving al the Pepperell Manu- 
facturing Company, Opelika, Ala. 


(;ene 


Barney Norris, of MeColi, S 
become machinist at 
Springtield plant, L 


has 
Morgan Muiil. 
aurei Hill. N. C. 


H. G. Reynolds is now superinten- 
dent of the Wellman Mill 
Company, Athens, Ala. 


J. T. Henderson is 
tendent of the 
ing Company, 


Cotton 


now supcrin- 
Opelika Manufactur- 
Opelika, Ala, 


Earnest Nelson has become iman- 
ager and superimtendent of the 
Bremen Looms, Ine. Bremen. Ga. 


Mills, 


Archer 1s now 
dent of the Crawtord 
Crawford, Ga. 


Sup 


offon 


Ir. Teague is now superinten- 
dent of the Flint Hosiery Company, 
Burlington, N. 

& Newman is now superinten- 


dent of the Love Knitting Company, 
Buriinglon, N. C. 


UC. 5, Steel has succeeded Ed 
er as superintendent of the Cran- 
ford Hosiery Millis, Ashreboro, UC. 

R. TT. Mahone is now secretary and 


treasurer of the Willingham Colton 


Mills. Macon, Ga. 


8. M. Bradtord has become super- 
ntendent of the Beaver Ccttou Mills, 
Vidd-eton, Ga, 


has succeeced (4, H, 
Monger as superiniendent ol the 


Swiss Hosier’ 


Mill, Louisville, Ky- 


Robert Jackson is now stpermten- 


dent of the National Weaving Com- 
pany, formerly the Artecloth Mulls, 
Lowell, N. C. 

T. V. Hughey, who recently re- 


signed as overseer of weaving at the 
Cotton Mill Products Company, 
Natchez, .Miss., is now overseer of 
night weaving at the Pepperell Man- 
ufacturing Company, Opelika, Ala. 


Te ‘A has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Bibb Manufac- 
turing Company No. 1, Macon, Ga., 
to enter a new ftield of work. He 
was tendered a banquet by the L. W. 
Green Efficiency Club and presented 
with a handsome watch token 
of esteem from the club. 


as a 


R. B. Horsley has been appointed 
superintendent of the West Boys- 
Manufacturing Company, Montgom- 


ery, Ala. 


lL. L. Bamberger 
Paul A. Merriam as resident manh- 
ager of the U.S. Finishing Company, 
Cedartown, Ga. 


has succeeded 


W. 
secretary 
Crawford 


Broadwell has been elected 
ang treasure! of the 
Cotton Mills, Crawford, 


K. Taylor has succeeded 
Ervin as superintendent of the 


Rountree Cotton Mills, Magnolia, 
Miss. 
M. T. Johnson has been appointed 


superintendent of the 
and Processing 
N- 6 


Thies Dyeing 
Company, Belmont, 


Chas. Champion is now superin- 
‘endent of the Double Shoals Manu- 
facturing Company, Double Shoals, 
N. G. 


RnR. C. Simpson has resigned as 
overseer of weaving at the Pepperell 
Manufacturing Company, Opelika, 
Ala., and accepted a similar position 
with one of the mills at Greenville. 


J. C.. Edwards, formerly with the 
Anchor Duck Mills, Rome, Ga. has 
accepted the position of superin- 
lendent of the Martha Mills, Thom- 


aston, Gra, 


Vor- 


murel 


machinist a’ 
Springtield plant, | 


Clea Ammons. 
gan Mill, 


Hill. N. has been Ilransterred to 
the Morgan Mill al 


Villen. Ga. to a 
similar 


Kk. Adams has ‘Signed 
sition at the Hickory Spinning Com 
pany, Hickory, N. tu. become 
carder and spinner al the Wildan 
Milis, Cherryville, N. 


position. 


T. B. Watson, who has been super- 
intendent of the Martha Mills, 
Thomaston, Ga. has been made as- 
sistant general superintendent of 
the Bedaux system in the Thomas- 
Lon of mulls. 


VM. KR. Gardner, who has been as- 
sistant superintendent of the Payne 
Mill of the Bibb Manulacturineg 
Company, has been prmoted to su- 
perintendent of the Bibb Mill No. 4, 
Macon, Ga. 


H. J. Gilbert, 
has been machinery 
the Bibb Manufac 
Columbus, Ga., 


who for some time 
inspector for 
luring Company, 


has been promoted te 


assistant superintendent of the Bibb 
Mill No. 2, Macon, Ga. 

Arthur Thorpe, who served nine 
years as superintendent of various 


mil.s and 15 
erector, has opened a general mill 
repair service shop in. Gastonia. 
known as the Thorpe Textile Ser- 
vice. He will specialize in spindle, 
flyer and steel roll work. He also 
manufactures a brass leaf gauge for 
accurate setting of rolls and fly 
frames, leveling gauges and com- 
position picker calender rolls. 


years as a machinery 


Bobbins 


and Spools 


Particular attention given to 


All Types Of Warp 


Bobbins For Filling Wind 


Samples of such bobbins gladly 
furnished 


THE 


NEY 


Chicopee, Mass. 
A. B. CARTER, Southern Aégt, Gastonia, N. C. 


Kier Oils: Wool Oils 
Products that are:— 


‘HART BEAT: 


THE HART PRODUCTS CORP 


LABORATORY & WORKS 
WOODBRIDGE, N.J. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
1440 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


DANA 
Warp 
Hosiery Softeners 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Cedartown, Ga. The Barnes Knil- 
ing Company, which was acquired 
by H. K. Reager and Sons, Bridge- 
port, Pa. will be considerably en- 
larged., 


Burlington, N. C-—The Holt Bros. 
Knitting Company has been incor- 
rorated with a capital stovk of $150,- 
000 by W. K. and A Glen Holt and 
J. H. Mekwen. 


Calhoun, Ga. — Creditors of the 
Calhoun Yarn Mills, which have 
been in bankruptey for some time, 
will meet in Dalton. Ga. on Decem 
ber & A number of claims agains! 
the company will be passed upon 
and if is expected that a first divi 
dend of $?.500 will be ordered paid 
to the ereditors. 


Huntsville, Ala.—It is understood 
that an Eastern manutacturer 0! 
woolen goods and garments is to 
move the equipment to this place, 
the proposed plant to represent an 
nvesiment of about S500,000, Sid- 
nev M. Eddlestein Company, 


neers of Union, S. C.. are interested 


in the removal of the plant. 


Siatesville, N. The Gagner 


Manufacturing Company, which 1s 
building a mill here to be ePquily ped 
wih the machinery from its present 
plant in Adams, Mass., has been in- 
‘orporated under the laws of North 


Carolina, the capital stock being 
given as &300,000. The incorporators 
are Henrv D. Gagner. of Adams, 


Mass... H. M. Deaton, S. B. Bristol and 
others. of Statesville 


Anderson, 8S. C.— Another step was 
taken by the Appleton Manutfactur- 
ing Company, Inc. in carrying oul 
iis program of expansion, m which 
the mill will spend approximately 
S800,000 in doubling the capacity of 
the local plant. \ contract was 
awarded the Townsend Lumber 
Company of this city for the econ- 
struction of 100 additional cottages 
lor operatives 

The new cotlages will be located 
west of the present village on prop- 
er'y hought from G. H. Baltles, ol 
this cilv, some months ago. The of- 
ficials plan to construet the first 
ub, costing approximatery $135,000, 


Commerce, Ga.— Work on the new 
Harmony Grove Mills No. 2 will be 
started soon. It will cost about $500,- 
(MM) 

The new addition to the present 
Harmony Grove Mill \will contain 
10,000 spindles. This will bring the 
folal number of spindles up to 25,- 
000, making it one of the larges 
mills in the eastern part of Georgia. 

Plans for the new structure were 
prepared by L. W. Robert & Co. of 
Atlanta. Governor Hardman  an- 
nounced that the contract for the 
construction of the new extension 
will be let in a few days, work start- 
ing immediately 


Anniston, Ala.—The Uliea Knilling 
Company, N. Y.. which recent- 
iv purchased the Avalon Knitwear 
Company, here, as noted, expects to 
lake over the operation of the plant 
about the middie of December. The 
new. owners have plans for doubling 
the capacity of the mill and have 
‘cured an additional build- 
ng for that purpose. 


already, 


Cedartown, Ga.—K. Regar & Sons, 
have bought the 
Company 


ol Ph adelphia, 
Barnes Knitting 
(Char es Adamson, and wil establish 
he southern unt of them knitting 
immediately, This 
operates bie mills al 


irom 


company here 
Pridgenort and Coshocton 
Howard |. Regar is here as general 
manager and is now enlarging the 
old plant, preparatory to placing the 
mi which is already beime, 
shinned Vr Rega! expects to have 
producing thousand 
loven pairs of hose a day in the near 
This is the second 
to be located in Cedartown recently, 
the Goodvear Clearwater mi.l hav- 
ing been established a vear ago. 


Gainesville, Ga.—Work on the ad- 
dition to the Gainesville Cotton 
Mills has been completed and will 
increase the production of the plant 
by 50 per cent. The number of 
looms has heen increased from 1,220 
to 1,740. The number of additiona 
spindles Lo be installed has not heen 
decided 


Greenville, S. C.—The plant of the 
Southern Pyle Fabric Company, now 
constructed on thre oOutskiris 
of the city, 18 about hail tinished. 
Phe work wth be rushed to comple- 
by the Gallivan Buliding Com- 
pany, which has the contraec!. The 
pant is SO py 200 Teel in dimension, 
The foundations of tne ola Riverdale 
Vill. which was destroved bv tire 
some time ago, are being used. A 
number of employes houses were 
as) construc’ ed ror ihe old Hiver 
dale Miil and will be available for 
housing emploves ol the new com- 
pans Indications now are that the 
plan’ will be ready tor operation 
carty in the new yvear. About 50 per- 
sons wil be given employment and 


the product will be tine tapertries. 


FEATURE / 


\\ MILL NAMES / 
\ AND 


\ TRADE MARKS / The Farish Company 


100 Worth St. 


INCORPORATE © 
MILL 
SELLING 
AGENT? 


New York 


FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS 


65-69 Leonard St., New York 


DICKSON & VALENTINE DEPT. 


Selling Agents for 


RELIABLE SOUTHERN MILLS 


1516 E. Fourth St. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Town Planning and Mill Villages _. 

Real Estate Subdivision and Re- 
sorts 

Country Clubs and Golf Courses 

Private Dstate and Home Grounds 

Parks. Playcrounds and Cemeteries 


Members American Society Landscape Architects 


FE. S. DRAPER 


101 Marietta Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Complete Topographic Surveys 
General Designs, Grading, Planting 
and Detail Plans 


Supervision of Landscape and 
ngineering Construction 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


Gaffney, S. C-—Officers of the 
Gaffney Manulacturing Company, 
Gaffney largest textile plant, were 
re-e ected at the annual meeting of 
the directors, following the annual 
meeting of the stockholders in the 
offices of the mill. 

Officers are G. H. Milliken, of New 
York, president; Maynard Smyth, 
Graiiney, vice-president: W. S. Mont- 
gomery,-ol Spartanburg, S. C., treas- 
urer, and KR. P. Carson, of Gaffney, 
secretary. Only routine’ business 
wus Lransacted, it was stated. 


Greenville, propos 7 
plant of the Piedmont Print Works. 
at taylors, nine miles from the eity, 
be ween 125,000) aud 
square teet of tloor Space, i 
was announced by tlarry Sleplien- 
son, Manager of Lhe project. 
Phe building will be two and tur 
s.ories in height, the ground slepin. 
at the point where the buildiig is 
LO be cons rucied Actual Op. Pacvion 
should ity shortly belore ihe os: 
of the vear, 

The plant will not cost more than 
51,000,000, Mr. Stephenson said, thus 
contradicting which have 
been in circulation that the plant 
invoive an outlay of around $1.200.- 
OOO. Mr. Siephenson said the stock 
Lo be sold would total $1,000,000 and 


reporis 


iL is not amount in the cons! ruction 
of a plant and village. 


Morrilton, Ark.—Operation of the 
Morrilton Cotton Textile Mill has 
begun, and by ihe end of the month 
i is expected that the new plant 
Will be operating at capacity limit. 
The mill, erected at a cost of S$d00.- 
000, was Iinanced by a group of Mor- 
rilton citizens and Morrilton & Co 
Of Grroveville, J. 

Ellis T, Gurry is manger of the 
mill, which at present employs 125 
workers, the number to be augment- 
ed as necessary. More than 10.000 
spindies will be in operation svon. 
The plant will absorb 2.400.000 
of raw cotton annually, turning out 
only staple fabrics at first. 


The Morrilton Mili had been pre- 
viously reported as scheduled to 
start operation in January, but rapid 
completion of equipment instal'a- 
tron permitted the plant to open 
much sooner than had been antici- 
pated. 


Greenville, S. C.—-The contract for 
the Woodward, Baldwin ‘textile 
plant at Traveler's Rest is to be let 
here December 8. the completed 
plans and requests for bids having 
been sent out from the office of J. 
Kk. Sirrine & Co., mill engineers. 

The plans call for the construction 
Of a weave shed, dye and finishing 
plant, warehouse, boiler room, and 
60 employes’ houses. The total ex- 
penditure will be around $750,000, it 
is expected. Builders in Greenville 
and elsewhere over the Southeas! 
are expected to submit bids. 
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The weave shed will be 281 x 138 
feet and one story in height. The 
dye plant will be 309x203 feel, one 
story in height. A warehouse, 150x 
100, in three compartments, also will 
be constructed. A large sleam plant 
and the present employes’ houses 
complete the proposed industria! 
Village. 

The plant and village will be lo- 
cated on the western side of the 
Greer highway, about one mile north 
of Traveler's Rest, It wiil be con- 
nected with the outside world by 
the Greenville & Northern raltiroad, 
sidetrack connettions already hav- 
Ing been made. It is expected that 
work on the plant will begin before 
the end of the year. 

Greensboro, N. C. Ground has 
been broken for the hew weay- 
ing mill of the Proximity Manufac- 
Luring Company here. Plans are 
heing prepared by J. E. Sirrine & 
Co., of Greenville, and will be com- 
pleted in about a week, at which 
linte contract will be let, and the 
plant will be completed by the open- 
ing ot spring. 

Five hundred Draper automatic 
looms have been purchased for the 
new weaving unit. Within a short 
Lime an additional! 500 will be placed. 
Yarn for the addilional looms is to 
be supplied by night operations of 
the Proximity Spinning Mills. Work 
for about 250 additional employes 1s 
thus to be provided, and 100 new 
tenements are being buill. An oul- 
lay of between $400,000 and $500,000 
is being made. 

With the 500 added, a total of 
5,100 looms will be operating on de- 
nims with a daily output of slightly 
over 300,000 yards. The new weave 
shed will be a two-story slruclure 
of concrete and steel. It will be ad- 
joming the office of the Proximity 
Manufacturing Company. five old 
warehouses have been cleared away. 

The past few months have brought 
a number of steps in aimost com- 
plete plan for modernizing the Cone 
mills. The weave shed al the Prox- 
imity Mill has been practically re- 
built with substitution of steel tor 
the old wooden sash and the conse- 
quent opening of light areas along 
the walks. 


Six transverse monitors have also 
been placed. Work is now tinder way 
in replacing a large part of the old 
spinning equipment. The steam 
plants al White Oak and at the Prox- 
imity Print Works are being relur- 
nished. Contract has been let for 
the installation of two General 
Klectric extraction type steam 
bines of 5,000 kilowatt capacity, and 
also two new high pressure vertical 
tube boilers. 


While the work is in progress the 
old power units are oul of commis- 
sion and power is being used from 
the Southern Power Company lines 
The president of the Proximity com- 
pany says the concern does not con- 
template the generation of the en- 
tire power requirements but will 
only generate power to the extent to 
which the exhaust steam can be 
utilized in manufacturing processes 
of slashing, dyeing, heating, and the 
like. The remainder of ine power 
will continue to be brought from 
the Southern Power Company lines. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 
The Rayon Institute 


change information, impressions, 
opinions and criticisms of interest 
to its sponsors, to the textile indus- 
try as a whole, to periodicals and to 
consumers. It will seek to promote 
better understanding among the 
makers and users of American-made 
materials. 


The Viscose Company, the DuPont 
Ravon Company and the Industrial 
Fibre Company recently joined 
hands in sponsoring the establish- 
ment of the Rayon Institute, whose 
scope and purpose is described as 
heing “in accord with the modern The Institute is located in offices 
American principle of making of big at 250 Fifth avenue, New York. 
business a human proposition, deal- Ernest L. Starr, long and widely 
ing not alone with production and identified with the merchandising, 
selling, but in widespread co-opera-_ textile and advertising world, 1s Its 
live service.” director. Miss Emma L. Fetta, an 

The Rayon Institute is a service experienced newspaper writer and 
bureau. It does not womans page editor, is its publicity 
make or sell anv commodity, but to manager. The personnel is to in- 
deal in ideas. It will gather and ex- clude also a style show expert and 


propose to 


Seydel-Woolley Co. 


Textile Chemicals 
for Best Weaving 


Seyco Products 


The result of twenty years’ 


study and practice in treat- 


ment of Sizing and finish- 


ing problems. 


MANAGER 


JONNSETON BLOG 
CMAALOTTE 


SALES COMPANY 
CARDED~COMBED~MERCERIZED 


COTTON YARNS 


ALL COUNTS AND DESCRIPTIONS FOR THE 
KNITTING-W EAVING~ CONVERTING TRADE 


BALING PRESS 


FOR CLOTH OR YARN 


Size—to suit your needs. 
Power—50 to 500 tons. 


Also Hydraulic Presses and Pumps 
Let us send you our Catalogue. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co.., inc 
3 7W. Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Established 1872 


Reliable Humiditfyi 


Since 1888 


Devices 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


Atlanta Boston Charlotte Greenville 
Georgia Aassachusette North Carolina South Carolina 


other persons conversant with the 
textile industries. 

While following the well-mapped 
roads of a service bureau, this or- 
ganization is at the same time a 
novel institution, growing as it has 
out of an increasingly widespread 
demand tor more direct and helpful 
information about the manufacture 
and use of the product from which 
it derives its name. The Rayon In- 
stitute is thus receiving the welcom- 
ing hand of all the manufacturers 
and their allies, whose interests are 
identical or similar in the produc- 
Lion and consumption of rayon. 

Mr. Starr says that the Institute 
has resulted first of all from a wide- 
spread demand in the textile world 
for more opportunities to under- 
stand, make use of and dignify 
rayon, which today is taking its 
place not as a silk substitute but as 
a distinguished American product. 

Added novelty lies in the fact that 
the Ravon Institute will be the news 
hub of a nation-wide industry and a 
nation-wide effort in behalf of fabme 
quality and beauty. As the public 
relations counsel and secretary of 
Paul Poiret, noted French designer 
on his just completed American 
four, Miss Fetla has had a particu- 
lar opportunity to observe’ the 
public's interest utility” plus 
beauty. M- Poiret, by the way, used 
in his American tour demonstrations 
of rayon materials, draping, cutting 
and pinning them into magnificent 
Creavions., 

In further discussing the Rayon 
Institute Mr. Starr said he firmly 
believed it will lead into greater un- 
derstanding beiween manufacturers, 
dealers and consumers, not alone in 
the realm of wearing apparel but 
in household decoration. It will 
serve its name as an Institute also 
in being at the same time a clearing 
house where rayon ideas will be 
given the acid tests of public inter- 
est. 

That consumers today are giving 
keen thought.to rayon as an individ- 
ual material is generally recognized, 
but the textile makers want to get 
through their rtnstitute a new com- 
prehension of the public’s needs, 
desires and eriticisms. The future 
utility and beauty of this material 
will thus, if is thought, step for- 
ward hand-in-hand with greater 
rapidity and greater consumer 
availability. 


BELTING COSTS 


are greatly reduced by installing 


FABREEKA 


Less Initial Cost 

Less Maintenance Cost 
Less Stretch 

Long Life 

Increased Production 


are some of the qualities that are mak- 
ing Fabreeka popular in hundreds of 
Cotton Mills and other Industries in 
the Sonth. 


An inguiry will brirg a representa- 
tive immediately. 
Fabreeka Belting Co. 


Southern Headquarters 
ROCK HILL, S. C. 
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Behavior of Cotton Toward 
Chemical Influences 


URING the 
bleaching. 


ete eortton. ns 


various processes of 
mercerizing, dyeing. 
well as other fibers, 
is subjected to various chemical in- 
fluences and it is to have 
“a Clear understanding of these ac- 
lions in ivoid injuring the 
fiber. In the following the behavior 
of cotton, as one of the most im 
portant of all fibers, is considered. 


necessiryv 


order to 


Cotton undergoes chemical changes 
when acted upon by strongly react- 
ing chemicals, such as 
and acids, either being improved or 
partly or wholly destroyed. The 
improvement of cotton through the 
action of chemicals is practiced to 
day to a extent. The tmport- 
ant processes of this kind are mer 
cerization, parchmentation, opaliza 
Lion, and animalization, the produc- 
lion of a wool-like finish. 


sfrone hases 


great 


A destruction of the fiber, the 
cellulose, takes place by the conver! 
sion into oxycellulose and hydroce! 

the cotton with- 
the cellulose sub- 
manutlac- 


lulose. Solution of 


Out destruction 


stance AnKCS piace iT} the 


luring ot artificial 
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Cotton treated for a short time 
with cold diluted solutions of various 
acids is not affected by such treat- 
ment. However, warm solutions of 
mineral even if very dilute, 
destroy the cellulose very quickly 
carbonization The acid salts of 
mineral acids, such as sodium bisul 
fate, and of some-organic acids, such 
as oxalic acid, have the same action. 

Cellulose attacked and changed 
through the action of acids is called 
hvdrocellulose, and the fiber 
or less weakened. 


After dyeing, the formation. of 
hvydrocel.ulose can take place in the 
drying operation, because of insuffi- 
ecient rinsing out of the hydrochloric 
or sulphuric acid or during the stor- 
sulphur-bleck dvyeings that 
have nol been properly treated. 


acids, 


is Hore 


oft 


The hydrocellulose can be 
nized by its ability to reduce 
lings solution (see Oxycellulose 


"sag? 
recog- 


behavior 
fime with 


Cotton shows a singulat 
when treated for a 
mineral acid of rather high concen- 
tration, as for ‘example su pburic 
or phosphoric acid. In this case, no 
destruction of the tiber 
but, as In mercerizing, a permanent 
change, without a weakening of the 


fiber. Th Processes 


short 


lakes place, 


known today under such names as 
parchmentation, opalization and ani- 
matlization. 

Cotton, like all vegetable fibers, in 
contrast to the animal fibers, is ver 
resistant against alkahes. Concen- 
lrated lyes, for example soda lye of 
from 20-30 strength. 
change the appearance of the fiber, 
making if more tustrous (merceri- 
zation’. In the treatment of cotton 
with concentrated lyes, a swelling 
of the fiber takes p/ace, whereby the 
previously flat, ribbon-like twisted 
liber round and 1s stretch- 
ed. The eotton shows a higher lus- 
fer, a higher tensile strength and an 
increased affinity tor dyestults 


(one of the 


cotton 


degrees 


becomes 


feared damages 
brought about by the 
formation of oxycellulose This 
change weakens the fiber of the or- 
dinars cellulose. Oxycellul: 
formed by overoxiantion: for exam- 
ple, by using an excessively concen- 
trated chiorine solution, or by the 
presence of oxygen in the bowking 
keir. In about the same manner 
oxidizing agents, such as hydrogen 
peroxide, perborate, eic.. Can ine 
about the formation of oxycel.ulose. 
Oxycellulose show 
any change outwardly but ff a con- 


most 


usually does nol 
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siderable change takes place 
fiber becomes brittle and tender. 


Oxycellulose differs in its affinity 
lo dyestuffs and chemicals from or- 
Basic dives eolor 
cellulose without a mordant, a char- 
the 
For sub- 


dinary cotton 


acteristic which can be used for 
detection of lulose. 

slantive dves oxycellulose 
affinity and therefore the 


has 


and 
result, for 


is present 
the 
remedy 
of oxycellulose, without any notice 


which there is 


able weakening of the fiber, may be 


the cause of uneven dyeings. 


It is often desirable to know 
cause of faulty dveings and in 
following a few reactions are 


mentioned already, basic 


the 


less 
cotton 
comes out lighter when oxycellulose 
uneven dyeings «are 


Even a superficial forming 


the 
Lhe 
riven 
for the detection of oxyce.lulose. As 
dyestuffs 

aye oxycellulose heavier than ordi- 


Help Wanted 


We have opening for a first class 
loom fixer. Gooa character es- 
sential. Write .giving recom- 
mendations to J. A. Ross, /22-B 
King street, Charleston, 8. C. 
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PACKAGING 
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Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
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Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery 
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Greenville, S. C. 


DOUBLING 
MEASURING 
WINDING 
STAMPING 
TRADEMARKING 
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ROLLING 


Established 1896 


LOWELL SHUTTLE COMPANY 


«WManufacturers of 


BOBBINS SPOOLS SHUTTLES 


Write or Telegraph for Quotations 


Office and Factory: 


Incorporated 1914 


19 Tanner St., LOWELL, MASS. 


“HIGH GRADE” 


BOBBINS 
SPOOLS 
SHUTTLES 
SKEWERS 
ROLLS, ETC. 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Cerrespondence Solicited 


THE 
DAVID BROWN COM PANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 


Catalean en Request 


AUTOMATIC SHUTTLES 
Our Shuttles 


Satisfaction in 


Automatic are 
giving Perfect 
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nary cotton which can be used for 
fhe detection of oxyeellulose im un- 
dived material or on dyeings which 
can be stripped. A sample is treated 
with a one-half per cent solution of 
Methylene Blue 2B, at 160 degrees 
KF. and then well rinsed. The oxy- 
cellulose can be recognized by its 
strong b'ue coloration. 

Oxycellulose reduces Fehling’s so- 
lution. When a sample is boiled in 
Fehline’s solution for a few minutes, 
wherever there ts oxycellulose a 
vellowish red deposit can be observ- 
ed, which cannot be removed by 
rinsing. Hvydrocellulose shows the 
same reaction. 

The solubility of cotton, and par- 
ticularly its esters, in various chem- 
icals is of great technical import- 
anee. The manufacture of artificial 
silk is based on this property Arti- 
ficial silk in its composition is noth- 
ing more than cellulose in a differen! 
form. Cellulose treated with cupra- 
ammonium dissolves, forming a vis- 
eous solution, out of which threads 
ean be spun. In this manner the 
well known cupra-ammonium silk, 
sometimes called cuprasilk or glanz- 
stoff, is produced. Through the ac- 
tion of a mixture ef nitric acid and 
sulphurie acid the nitric acid ester 
of the cellulose is formed—the nitro- 
cellulose used for explosives, cellu- 
loid. ete. The nitrocellu‘ose is solu- 
ble in a mixture of ether and alcohol 
and is spun in this form into nitro O1 
Chardonnet silk. In the treatment 
of with a highly concen 
trated caustic solution, alkali cellu- 


lose is formed, 


which is solupie In 
carbon bisulphide, changing ww 
the xanthate-acid-ester of the cellu- 


lose, the so-called Viscose he tater 


isc the raw malerial for the viscose 


si'k. When cellulose is treated wilh 
acetic acid, anhydride aceiate cellu- 
lose is formed. which is used in the 
manufacture of acetyl silk. 


In all these dissolving processes 
the character of-.the cellulose is not 
changed, therefore the artifictal silk 
consists of pure cellulose. In tne 
ease of acetyl silks the cellulose 1s 
eonverted to the acetate and hence 
acetyl silk differs from the other 
kinds of artificial silk, especially in 
its affinily for dyestuffs. 

If, however, the acel vl cellulose is 
changed to ordinary celh iose, Which 
ean pe done by removing the acety! 
groups with alkalies 
tion). then plain cellulose rematns, 
which will also act as. such, in that 
it can be dved without further dit- 
ficulty. 


saponiuca- 


lt is nol the objeci of Linus article 
‘4, discourse on the manutacture ot 
artificial silk, and ‘he subject has 
heen considered only in a more or 
less general way, as (this paper 1s 
to give a review of the action of 
chemicals on cotton. 


In actual practice il is very offen 
noticed that knowledge about {hye 
hehavior of the various fibers to- 
ward the chemicals which are used 
in connection wth them, is still 
very slight. Ii ‘here were a wavs 
a clear understanding «about the 
various actions to which textile 
fibers are subjected during the pro- 
ceases of dveing and finishing, tmmany 
faulty dye-ngs and damage to the 
material could be avoided. from 
Deutsche Farezeitung. 
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Yarn Mill Merger Proposed 


Considerable interes! has been 
aroused by the report that an al 
temp! is ‘being made to effect a 
merger of a large number of carded 
varn mills in the Piedmont section 
The reports state that A. kK. Led- 
vard. who formerly operated a yarn 
mill in Alabama, has a plan for 
merging from 75 to 150 milis into 
one corporation. Mr. Ledyard is 
eredited with having already secur- 
ed options upon a considerable num- 
her of mills 

The proposed plan it is stated, Is 
fo secure ninely-day options upon 
the mills wanted for the merger. 
lhe next step is lo have them ap- 
praised by an engineering compan) 
in an effort to reach a sales price 
that would be acceptable to the pro- 
moters and the mill owners. Latest 
reports indicate that no appraisal 
work has vet been done, although 
options have been secured. 

While considerable doubt is ex- 
pressed by mill men as-to the possi- 
bilities of merging a large numbe: 
of mills, the present plan may re- 
sult in a merger of a much smaller 
number than the original plan 1s 
said to contemplate. 

One report states that the holding 
company would be capitalized al! 
$50,000,000 and another report places 
the fienre at $25.000.000. Flint & Co. 
New York bankers, are said to be 
interested 


Trade Lifeless Last Week 


“The vo'tume of business done last 
week in the primary dry goods mar- 
ket was not large and although the 
holiday interferred somewhal, iack 
of business can hardly be attributed 
to this fact. Business was sligntly 
below that of the week previous 
and considerably less than the good 
week preceding that. The largest 
decline was shown in the gray 
goods department although trading 
in this division was fairly active on 
Wednesday and again on Friday. 
There was a moderate amount done 
in print cloths, mostly for delivery 
this month and next, at what have 
heen the lowest prices of the pres- 
ent movement, and though all sell- 
ers were not anxious for business 
at these levels, a fair quantity of 
goods could be had from first hands, 
savs one of the leading commission 
houses, 

“Toward the end of the week, a 
better inquiry was apparent for the 
heavier sheeting constructions trom 
both manufacturing and converting 
trades. In this division, too, prices 
were about the lowest reached for 
hime 

“Twills and saleens were only 
moderately active. Littie inquiry 
eame from the shoe Indus'ry, bul 
converters of clothing fabrics plac- 
ed several sizable contracts during 
the week for deliverv beginning 
nearby. A fair quantity of potential 
business is evidenced here which 
should soon develop into active or- 
ders. Other inquiries which promise 
acfual business soon came [rom 
printers of some of the heavy fab- 
rics, 

“In the wash goods end, business 
was flat and the volume less than 
in previous weeks 


The G 
policy 


quality 
first 


ANUFACTURERS who appraise 

quality at its proper valuation 
make no compromise with quality in 
dyestuffs. 


It is our unswerving belief in the 
soundness of this view that has fixed 
the G D C excellence in dyestuffs. 

The demand exists for unvarying 
quality in dyestuffs. That is the only 
demand recognized in the manufacture 
of G DC colors. You may use them 
therefore with the assurance that fin- 


ishing results will be maintained at 
par. 


230 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Boston, MASss. 
159 High Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 
111 Arch Street 


CHicaco, ILL. 
305 W. Randolph St. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

40 Fountain Street 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
220 West Ist Street 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


22 Natoma Street 
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Back Brushes 

Belt Brushes 

Bench Dusters (various styles) 

Bobbin Cleaners 

Chimney Brushes (two styles) 

Cloth Brushes 

Comber Dusters (eight styles) 

Finger Brushes (cight styles) 

Clearer Brushes 

bork Rack Brushes (two 
Styles) 

Frame Brushes (two styles) 

(rear Brushes 

Guide Brushes (five styles) 

Hand Cards (two stvles) 

Hun idifier Brushes 

Loom Dusters (eight Styles) 

Looper Dusters (two styles) 


Oscillating Brushes 

Polishing Brushes (various 
styles) 

Rail Brushes (four styles) 

Ream Brushes 

Roller Brushes 

Radiator Brushes (several 
styles) 


Scrubs (floor and hand, various 
styles) 


Spindle Brushes 

Stencil Brushes (all sizes and 
styles) 

Sweeps (all sizes and styles) 

S'itcech Cleaners 

Tie-in Brushes 

Tenter Brushes (various 
styles) 


Warp Brushes 


The brushes listed above and all other 
brushes of our manufacture bear the 
famous 
low— 


guarantee 


reproduced be- 


Atlanta Brush Co. Atlanta, Ga. 


P. O. Box 1358 


INDUSTRIAL ELECTRIFICATIO 


HYDRO-ELECTRIC PLANTS 


All work supported by 


Engineering Knowledge and Practical Experience 


HARRISON-WRIGHT COMPANY 


Constructors 


Kinney Bldg. 


Phone Hemlock 4267 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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The “Piedmont Carolinas” 
Movement 


age 24) 
York to 


Continued fron) 


hundredweight from New 
Boston. 

In other words, we figure on ship- 
ping info Boston the percentage of 
finished goods that we can hope to 
sell there in terms of the percentage 
Of the national market that draws 
on Boston as a jobbing and mer- 
chandising center. 

That means we ship to Boston for 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island. 

Doing this for the whole country, 
as represented by the States reach- 
ed through various jobbing 
centers, we distribute our 15 bales 
Of colton over this half of the coun- 
iry, Which reaches nearly per 
cent of the nations purchasing 
power, 


these 


Now down here when we deiiver 
our raw cotton to the mills in the 
Piedmont, we just about offset the 
trucking or motor truck and freight 
deliveries that are made out of New 
York—that is New York city, New 
Jersey and Connecticut. 

When we make up our 15 bales 
of raw cotton piece foods if 
the Piedmont and ship the finished 
product to the chief jobbing centers 
in this same area, we lind thal a 
very peculiar thing has happened to 
our shipping costs. 

Our 15 bales of cotton shipped to 
New York, manufactured there, and 
then re-shipped to the chief job- 
binz centers has cost us something 
like $112.99 for freight. 

Our 15 bales of cotton made up 
here and then shipped direct to the 
chief jobbing carries a 
freight cost of just about $60.45. 

That gives the Piedmont manufac- 
a big advantage 
from the Northern manufacturer 
have to Carrs freight bill that ts 
practically double your goods. 

There are thousands of classifica- 
tions in the freight tariffs and the 
figures will vary for each one ol 
them but one thing is certaim, 
costs more to ship raw material in 
bulk to a distant industrial section, 
and then after it is made up into 
finished goods haul it ali the way 


ceniers 


for the foods 


back to market, than it does to make 
the finished product on the ground 
and haul it to the place where it 1s 
sold. 

The subject of my speech is “Lets 
Around” and | know 
no better way to introduce my sub- 
ect than to mtraduce you to Sam. 
Dod any of you gentlemen present 
ever hear of old Sam Prescott? 
Hands, please 

Did any of vou ever hear of Wil- 
liam Dawes? Not his great grand- 
son, Charley Dawes.—Hands please. 

Now Im going to ask an easy one. 
Did any one present ever hear ol 
Paul Revere’? 

Certainly vou have listen my 
children and you shall hear of the 
midnight ride of Paul Revere. He 
was advertised—by Longfellow. 

On the night of April 18, 1775-—this 
Vankee silversmith set out on his 
horse to warn the people up in Con- 
cord, Mrss., that the Redcoats were 
on their way to destroy the powder 
stored there At the time 


Quil sSamming 


sa lhie 
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Dawes had set oul by another route 

They met at Lexington and were 
overtaken by Samuel Prescott. 
Shortiy afterwards all three were 
captured by British. Bul—get this 
point. 

Prescolt escaped. He got on with 
his job. He carmed the message 
lo Concord, lhe American stores 
were Saved. Sam Prescott was the 
go-geller. But he wasnt known. 
Let us, down here in this go-getting 
country quit samming around. 

How can we make this section 
better known? 

Noboay ever asks where the city 
of Rochester is located. Rochester 
is kKnown—kKnown as the home of 
Kastman Kodaks, as the home of Y. 
& filing cabinets, Blue Label 
Ketchup, and a ninety other nation- 
ally famous products, 

bul if we turn to the known and 
advertised Piedmont 
Carolinas, gentlemen what do we 
lind? Twenty-three advertisers and 
of these, Cannon towels are adver- 
lised under a New York cily, Worth 


products 


siren 


Now a start is being made to bring 
Piedmon! Carolimas Out ofl the 
Samuel Prescott class The Duke 
Lompany, as you know, is 
advertising this region as a great in- 
dustrial section with.a great indus- 
irial deve.opment of the present 
and an even greater industrial fu- 

Bul when the American 
bruvs the products ol yout 


Power 


public 
brains, 
handiwork, your energy and 
capilal does if know it? 

You-spin varn. You weave cloth. 
You make hosiery and underwear 
and blankets and furniture and 
bricks and clay products—but who 
knows it? How lone will Piedmont 
Carolinas be a Samuel Prescott of 
industry? 

How fong will this section of ours 

vours and mine—hide tts light 
under a bushel? 

Here gentlemen, is a way we can 
quilt samming around. This symbo) 
can be used to direct the eves of the 
world towards Piedmont Carolinas. 

The speaker displayed a hand- 
some symbol, with the words “Prod- 
uct of Piedmont Carolinas.” 

Let us see how is ean be used 
how you can use it. 

You will observe that it is design- 
mi] in neutral colors. You see that 

will nol clash with other marks 


or 


your 


Suppose vou are a maker of hosi- 
ery and vou use this symbol on your 
goods. 

Suppose under- 
used this syvm- 
Qn the box and 


every Piedmont! 
wear manulacturer 
bol on his produet. 
on the goods. 
suppose the Chatham Blanket 
Company used it on its goods. 

Vicks Salve, 
Cannon towels instead of jus! 
Worth street, New York) Lad.assie 
cloth, over in Anderson. 

Suppose the furniture manufac- 
lurers of High Point and Thomas- 
ville come in on this plan. 

How long, gentlemen, do you sup- 
pose the people of this country will 
be as much in the dark about P_ed- 
mont Carolinas as they are about 
sam Prescott. 

Gentlemen, some of you ship raw 
materials, 


Camel cigarettes, 


materialis—or semi-raw 
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Suppose if is yvarns-—mark them. 
The weaver in New England knows 
he is buving Southern yarn You 
can show him he is getting a Pied- 
mont Carolina product. 
THREE—The piedmont carolinas 
Make your packing cases carry the 
message. You 


goods transit. are 


seen by hundreds of eves. Let the 
country know that Piedmont Caro- 
linas is busy making goods and 


shipping them everywhere, 

Even the man who owns a mine or 
quarry can do his part—when he 
wrifes a letter or sends an invoice 
or monthiv statement. 

When vou advertise in 
papers, in the 
the magazine include this symbol. 
Tell the world that you live and 
work in God's own country and thal 


the 
NDeWspapers, 


lrade 
and 


voure not ashamed of it, 
Now, gentlemen, you are enthusi- 


astic about this method vou can fol- 
low to cash in on the greal 
fhe 

You Cat See 
identifving 


advertis- 
Duke Power 
the advan- 
your companys 
getimg 
that delivers 
dollars value for 


ing program of! 
Company. 
lage mn 

with this 
be known as a region 
a bie and honest 
ifs merchandise. 


that is 


Le! 


If vou will Wwuvs 
means will be provided for 


Cooperate and 
obtain- 
ing labels, stencils and logotypes so 
that vou ean help to fift this area 
out of the unknown, out of the dark 
of ignorance into the place where if 
should be known understood—re- 


spected and sought after through- 
out the whole nation—and the whole 
world. 


Standards for Cotton 
Linters 


Washington, D. C. 
scription of United 
grades for cotton tinters establish- 
ed August 1, 1926, by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has been pub- 
lished by the department as mis- 
ceHaneous publication No. 1t0-M., 
entitled “The Estabishment of 
Standard Grades for American Cotl- 
ton Linters.” 

There have been brought together 
in compact form tn the publication 


\ detailed de- 


Stutes standard 


definitions of trade terms so as to 
differentiate them from the same 
ferms used in the cotton industry, 


a description of the composition of 


linters that has been used as the 
basis of the standara grades, speci- 
fications for the three recognized 
and embraced in the standards and 
the trading ruies that have been de- 
veloped im the industry a» a resull 


of establishment of 


Lopes aft 


the standards. 
the standard grades for 


American cot'on linters are made in 


the same manner as are copies of 
the grades of the Universal Stand- 
ards for American cotton. Each 


hox or grade is composed of twelve 
samples representing the three 
standardized characters of linters 
and showing the range of varration 
in the elements of grade embraced 
in a standard gerade. 

Application for copies of the lint- 
ers standards should be made to the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Department of Agricu'ture, accom- 
panied by cost price, which has vpeen 
fixed at $5 for each grade, the same 
as for cotton, 
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Dye Machine Subject to Suit 


Greensboro, N- C.—A sull in equits 
alleging imiringement 
right on machinery 
cotton cloth was tiled here in the 
Federal District Court by Lafayell 
Holt, of Burlington, N. C.against the 
Gaaston Dveing Machine Company, ol 
Stanley, 

The plaintiff alleges he is the in- 
ventor of certain machinery used in 
dveing textile materials and that he 
invented the said machinery at Bur- 
lingtion, N. C.. i912 and i925: 
that concern, 
oftiecers 


paten!| 
used tor dyeing 


during 


defendant Whose 


are R. F. Craig ana W. P. 
Hornbuckle, was formed by said 
parties after had iearned ol 
the process while at work under 


the plaintiff. Plaintiff claims he is 
now receiving rovalty on 
made by him and asks the 
an injunction res!raining 
dants from making 


machines 
(ourt tor 
the deten- 
machines cover- 
ed by plaintiffs patents. 


The Decline in Cotton 


Boston, Mass.—In the past week all 
cotton futures sold below 20 cents 
for the first time since the middle of 
\ugcust. This is a decline’ of 


bale’ in six weeks. May cotton at 
9.90 was off 5.17 from its high of 


29.07. On October 8 the government 
forecast placed the crop at 12,678,000 
bales, a decrease of 14,000 bales from 
the September | forecast Weather 
conditions in. the belt have 
been generally good throughout the 
period, vel it is 
that the 
increased at 


Col hon 


scarcely expected 
has been materially 
this late date. Certam 
fears have been expressed that the 
government estimate will have to he 
revised upward. At the same time 
there has been heavy hedge selling 
on the part of the planters, while 
spinners in the North have no theen 
purchasing large quantities of cot- 
ton. 


Crop 


At present the center of interes! 
is the ginnings report which will be 
issued Tuesday. On October 8 the 


government reported ginnings§ to 


October 1 at 5.945.167 running bales 
Krom October 1 to Oetoher 1926. 


ginnings totalled 3,082,000 bales. giv- 


ing a total to that date of 8,728,000 
bales, or 49.2 per cent of the final 
crop. Should ginnings by approxi- 


mately hte same 
October 18 this 
report Tuesday 

000.000 


from 
vear, 


October 1 to 
the 
would he 
nearly 71 
of the estimated Crop. 
Although this is generally conced 
ed to be an early crop, and the per- 
centage ginned to October 18 is much 


ginnings 
about 9.. 


bales oT per 


higher in boll weevil years, this 
figure is probably too high.  KEsti- 
mates place the ginnings between 
8.000.000 and &8&500.000 bales. hut 
should the report be much neare 
the tirst figure than the second, if 


will probably be deemed bullish. 


New Dyeing System. 


Gastonia, N. C.—The Cocker Ma- 
chine & Foundry Company is to in- 
stall its system for continuous dye- 
ing of warps with indigo in the 
plant of the Amoskeag Manufactur- 
ing Company, at Manchester, N. H., 
and al the Arista Mills, at Winston- 
Salem. 
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THE SHUTTLE PEOPLE 


Shuttle 


Service 


Here service is 
of paramount 


importance 


Heddle 


Frames 


In all styles 


for every purpose 


The J. H. Williams Co. 


Millbury, Mass. 


GEORGE F. BAHAN, Southern Representative 
Box 581, Charlotte, N. C. 
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| Pant of Jacques Wolf & Co., Passaic, N. J. 
| 
COTTON MILLS: 
| Your CHEMICAL needs in dyeing, bleaching, 
| mercerizing and finishing are met with assurance 
| of quality and efficiency when you use Wolf Brand 
Spectaltze d Textile Chemi als, In 
| 
CREAM SOFTENER J. B. 
| quality is guaranteed because only a hard body, 
beef tallow of the highest grade is used in its 
manufacture. 
Efficiency is assured by our process of complete 
sulphonation which causes the fats to penetrate— 
not just cling to the fibre. 
Further, due to complete sulphonation, 
CREAM SOFTENER J. B. 
gives a moist, full body and a “clothier” feel—not 


a dry, brittle. finish. 
A product for every purpose 


Consult us 


SPECIALIZED 
TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


ACQUES WOLFE & Co. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 
PASSAIC. N. 


Stock at Greenville, S. C.. and Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Pacific and Mid-West Representatives 
THE CIBA CO., INC, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL CHICAGO, ILL 
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Glidden Co 10 —V— 
Graton & Knight Co é Victor Ring Traveler Co 40 
Greist Mfg. Co. - Fred’k Vietor & Achelis 28 
(jreenville Belting Co 1] Vogel, Joseph A. Co ow 
Harris, A. W. Oil Co. od Washburn, ine 
Harrison-Wright Co 32 Watts, Ridley & Co. - 
Hart Products Corp 27 Wellington, Sears & Co 44 
H. B. American Machine Co W hit Fred H 
Houghton. EB. F. & Co 13 Whitin Machine Works 3 
Hioward Bros. Mfg. Co Whitinsvile Spinning Ring Co +. 
Howard Hickory Cs Wickwire Spe neer Steel (‘orp o 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co Williams, J. H. Co 33 
Hivatt Roller Bearing Co Wilson, Wm. & York, In 45 
International Salt Co., Ine Wilts Veneer Co 38 
— Wolf, Jacques & Co a4 
Jacobs. EF. H. & Co 40 Woodward, Baldwin & Co 44 
Chicago Women Prefer Cotton UF collon goods more than 4104.- 
CME) worth were sold in 1926, 
7 , whie the annual bill for silks was 
Chicago, Ill Chicago womens only $40,000,000. 


preference for er on over silk 18 
revealed by the comparative sales 
ihe two commodities in the imdus- 
trial survey of the eity by the 
United States Census Bureau. 


The total s 
notions tor th 
ol five 
Chicago's wh 


ed. 


billion 


ales of dry 


eoods and 


year was 5.5 per cen! 


dollar sales of 


olsale houses 


all 


combin- 
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Color Shades in Textile 
Coloration 
(Continued from Page 14) 


l- @., viewing the cloth at an angle 
of from 20 to 40 deg., is inseparably 
bound up with the exact determina- 
tion of a color impression and is of 
great practical importance. It also 
follows that the direction in which 
the phenomenon is most obvious in 
many fabrics varies according to the 
nature of the cloth and the weave. 
In such cases that direction must be 
chosen which gives the 
overhand impression. 


clearest 


If standardization tables were to 
take account of this peculiarity, the 
whole vast labor of standardization 
would be made even more arduous. 
Besides this, tor many other rea- 
sons, the choice of the dyestuffs to 
be used cannot be fixed. But |! 
should like to state quite definitels 
that a dyed shade, particularly on 
wool or silk, cannot be adequately 
determined without this second, 
overhand view of a dyeing does not! 
match that of the pattern, the 
shade done by daylight will be quite 
different when viewed in the twi- 
light, or by artificial bght. This 
state of affairs canbe remedied only 
by a scientific choice of dyestuffs, so 
that the results can be guaranteed 
as fairly accurate, at least in the 
same dyehouse. 

The color impression of a certain 
shade can thus be definitely judged 
only after mspection in two direc- 
Lions, 

!. From above, 

2. Overhand. 

These two cover the peculiarities of 
the material and the color forming 
characteristies of the dvestuff. 

To be sure, this is not quite ac- 
curate. Supposing that direct view 
and overhand view have been 
matched for all practicai purposes 
by dyestuffs of the same group, say, 
acid dyes, but that the dyer has per- 
haps been compelled to add a dye- 
stuff such, for instance, as Quinoline 
vellow to get the exact grecnish 
overhand, even this slight addition 
will make a difference when the 
shade is viewed by artificial light. 
A thoroughly accurate matching of 
both pattern and dyeing by artificial 
light, and a similar matching by 
daylight can only be secured if the 
same dyestuffs are used for the dye- 
ing as for the pattern. The same 
applies to dyeings done with sub- 
stantive, or sulphur which 
have been even slightly topped with 
basic dyes. 


dyes, 


At this point I would mention one 
feature that special ra- 
mark. Suppose that two kinds of 
woolen fabric, mohair and worsted 
cloth, have to be dyed the same 
shade- Now we know that mohair 
requires about two-thirds as much 
dyestuff as worsted cloth, the pro- 
portion varying according to the ha- 
ture of the material, Both dyeings 
are to be done with the same prod- 
ucts. A slight change in the ratio 
of blue, red( and yellow has to be 
made when dyeing the mohair, bul 
the total consumption is about two- 
thirds. This change is due to the 
fact that a straight dyesiuff when 
dyed on different material generally 
produces a different color impres- 


deserves 
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sion in the two 
slight change of tone. I take it for 
granted that the affinity has altered 


Cases, 


showing a 


to the same extent as against all 
dvestuffs, but there are exceptions. 
The change in the ratio of blue, red, 
yellow is, therefore, purely coloris- 
tic as far as shade is concerned. 

The relationship of merceried cot- 
ton fo non-mercerized cotton, or of 
linen and artificial silk to cotton 1s 
similar, and in general the propor- 
‘ion of 2:3 or 3:4 is preserved in the 
total consumption of dyestuffs ac- 
cording to the degree of merceriza- 
tion, or the kind of artificial silk 
being used. The phenemenon is not 
due to the greater capacity to ab- 
sorb dyestuff from the dyebath, for 
this ratio is not changed even ll 
dvestuffs are employed which com- 
pletely exhaust from the dyebath, 
as can readily be shown with dye- 
stulls for wool. 

From this comparison it is evident 
that the impression of coler by itself 
does not follow the mass action of 
the quantity of dyestuff present, bu! 
is influenced from the outset by the 
characteristics of material being 
dyed. Almost all materials belong- 
ing to the same group which need 
less dvyestuff for a definite shade 
possess higher translucent and lus- 
trous qualities. A mohair fiber is a 
lustrous evlinder, while a worsted 
thread is fairly amorphous. 

Accordingly, if the color shade is 
theoretically fixed the color impres- 
sion made by textiles is due to the 
maierial, which remark fully covers 
the relationship of dyestuff to tex- 
tile tiber. 

A few remarks upon certain ex- 
pressions used in the trade for deti- 
nite phenomena would seem to be 
in order, 


The expression “shade,’ which ts 
almost the only word available, 
means the same color impression. 


These two expressions stand in 
much the same relationship to one 
another as a note struck on a tuning 
fork to the same not produced on au 
instrument. 

The expression “fullness” is com- 
pletely brought out in the over- 
hand view 
chief share of a dyestuflf in a given 
shade. For example, if a navy blue 
is produced by a blue dyestull with, 
sav, a red overhand, then this dye- 
stuff would bring the fullness. 

If the overhand view is partlicu- 
larly bright, the expression 
“bloomy”’ will be found very sugges- 
tive. Any shade, from black to 
white, can show fullness. The dye 
shade often corresponds with the 
overhand shade. This is in particu- 
lar true for the Indanthren dvyestulls 
on cotton, as well as white, and 
many tones of black. 

The high degree in which textiie 
coloration is Influenced by the mate- 
rial and its construction is shown 
by the fact that the fullness mark- 
edly reduced merely by warm calen- 
dering or pressing. The same goods 
require more dyestuff for the identi- 
cal shade when calendered than 
when not calendered. 

The expression “shade” should 
really completely cover fullness. 
The dyeing is viewed vertically to 
its surface, a direction which is ac- 
tually the natural one, but the 
physiological power of observation 


HARRIS 


GREASES 


E have done business in the South for 
the past 


40 YEARS 


URING that time, HARRIS OILS 
have won a reputation for uniform 
high quality. 


F you want LUBRICATION ECONO- 

MY, write us today and let us tell you 
why it is ECONOMY to use HARRIS OILS 
in your pinat. 


A. W. HARRIS OIL CO. 


326 South Water St. 
Providence, R. I. 


and denotes mainly the — 


Edward M. Johnson 
Vice President & Treas. 


ESTABLISHED 1815 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK, N. Y. PROVIDENCE, R. L. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Joseph A. Bryant 


William H. Hayward 
i Vice President 


President 


BOSTON, MASS. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Starches, Gums, Dextrine 


Alizarine Assistant, Soluble 
Oil, Soap 


And Every Known Material from every part of the world 
for Starching, Softening, Weighting, and Finishing 
Yarn, Thread or any Fabric 


Special attention given by practical men to specialties for Siz- 
ing, Softening, Finishing and Weighting Cotton, Woolen and 

orsted Fabrics; combining the latest European and American 
methods. 


Sole Agents For 
BELLE ALKALI CO., of Belle, W. Va. 


Manufacturers of 


Liquid Chlorine, Bleaching Powder, Caustic Soda 


Solid or Flaked 
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SUPERINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS. 
We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintendents and over- 


seers of every cotton mill in the South. Please fill in the enclosed 
blank and send it to us. 
19288 
Name of Mill 
Town —. 
Spinning Spindles Looms 
Superintendent 
Carder 
Spinner 
Weaver 
Cloth Room 
Dyer 


Master Mechanic 


Recent changes 


Now, You Can Get It! 


SECOND EDITION 


Clark’s 


Weave Room Calculations 
by 
| W. A. Graham Clark 


(Chief, Textile Division, U. S. Tariff Commission) 


Completely Revised and Enlarged 


This new edition lists more than 2,700 fabrics, and 
includes many valuable additions and 
improvements 


Price $3.00 
CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 


breaks down here and the shade, es- 
pecially if dark, must be viewed at 
an acute angle to judge it adequate- 
ly. 

The examination of color shades 
on textiles is actually an inspection 
of the interior of the fibre. Ali 
shadows also which are formed by 
the nature of the fabric or thread 
are contained in the shade. The 
view overhand brings out the trans- 
lucent effects both of the fibre and 
o fthe dyestuffs. It is inconceivable 
that the characteristics quality of 
a dvyestuff which has completely 
disappeared when the material 1s 
viewed directly should be so clearly 
preserved in the -overhand view 
throughout every treatment, even 
after heavily calendering, if this is 
merely a surface reflection. A ray 
of-light reflected by a colored sur- 
face never shows itself colored. 

Melliand Textilberichte. 


Knitting of Open-Work 
Products 
Continued from Page 16) 


if can be seen that alternate loops 
of the first course have been moved 
over to adjacent loops at the right, 
while those of the second course 
have been moved over to adjacent 
loops at the left. This results in a 
well balanced structure which will 
stand varies strains of contraction 
and expansion without losing its 
general physical makeup. 


An Interesting Viewpoint 

(Continued from Page 12) 
of the AUllantic. Europe lives in the 
shadow of its mighty past. It re- 
members. America constantly dis- 
cards the past in order to look 
ahead. It anticipates, expects and 
plans 

Coming down from the general to 
the particular, it can hardly be 
doubted that cotton, that great 
American resource, is related to the 
future destiny of the nalion even 
more importantly than to its past. 
Our hasty and inadequate glimpse 
at the economics of this tremendous 
field would be almost meaningless 
without some noting of the ten- 
dencies now al work and the possi- 
bilities of accomplishment. 

It is obvious that the cotton in- 
dustry is no longer to be regarded 
as a loose and irresponsible group- 
ing of business relationships, with 
each factor gambling on a future 
that it cannot control. America is 
outgrowime that sort of thing; it is 
learning to make its future by the 
working together of its citizens in 
eliminating waste and in extending 
their range of operations. The cot- 
fon industry is an entity. With the 
American Cotton Growers Exchange 
beginning effectively to link up 
growers and spinners and the Cotton 
Textile Institute working for 4a 
wholly unified industry, rapid pro- 
gres seems assured. 

Why did the bumper crop of 1926 
have such a disastrous eflect upon 
prices? Largely because the indus- 
try as a whole was not organized 
for such a contingency. Ninety per 
cent of the growers were a crowd of 
individuais, not an army of produc- 
tion, and they fell into a panic in- 
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duced by their lack of organization, 
hel urgent necessities and the 
shock of unexpected conditions. 
Upon this incident, Col, Henry G. 
Hester, who is perhaps the world’s 
leading authority on cotton condi- 
Lions, commented, at the time, as 
follows: 

“Calm consideration will show to 
ihe men of the South that their 
fears are without foundation. When- 
ever the world is brought to believe 
that we will not let it have our cot- 
ton for less than fifteen cents a 
pound, it will willingly and eagerly 
pay the price. Just now, I believe, 
the world is willing to take more 
Of our colton than we can give it at 
fifteen cents a pound and over, but 
it will gladly take it at less if we are 
insane enough to let it have it.” 

Colonel Hester's figure of fifteen 

cents is, of course, a relative and 
not a fixed or sacred standard of 
value. If an ample supply could be 
produced and sold at a profi! for 
twelve cents a pound, everyone, in- 
cluding the producer, wouid be be'- 
ter off. It is conceivable thal the 
price might be brought down as the 
result of better organization and 
more efficient methods to twelve 
cents or even less and still leave a 
salistactory margin to the producer. 

How real is the world’s demand 
lor an adequate supply of cotton 
was vividly revealed ten ménths 
later- Early in August, 1927. when 
the Government announced its first 
estimate of the coming American 
crop at less than 13,500,000 bales. 


‘clamorous buyers bid up the price 


by $15 a bale in two days. 

The future expansion of the 
American cotton industry under 
unified effort may well surpass its 
present state in even greater pro- 
portion than il exceeded the early 
expectation of Hami'ton. 

In the same report in which he 
advocated the encouragement of 
manufactures, Hamilton pointed out 
the unity of interest between agri- 
eulture and manufacture. With al- 
most prophetic vision he stated the 
fact which is only now beginning to 
be realized in cotton culture and 
fabrication :— 

“This idea Of an opposition be- 
iween these two interests (agricul- 
ture and manufacturinz is the 
common error of the early periods 
of every country; but experience 
gradually disperses it.” 

After 137 years, the “common 
error” is beginning to be dissipated 
in the country to which Hamilton 
addressed his advice. 

There are, then, substantial rea- 
sons for optimism in regard to an 
enormous industry whose welfare, 
as we have tried to show, is a mat- 
ler of personal concern to the en- 
‘ire population of the land. When 
the irresponsible tyranny of hap- 
hazard conditions running wild 
shall be succeeded by the intelligent 
democracy of voluntary ccoperation 
on a comprehensive scale, then may 
we expect to see a degree of stabili- 
ty, efficiency and well-distributed 
prosperily that will insure the in- 
definite continuance of America’s 
colto nsupremacy. Such conditions 
may be years, even decades, in com- 
ing to pass, but at least and at last 
they seem to be foreshadowed. 


There is unmistakable evidence of 
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the dawn of a new consciousness 
from field to factory, for the former 
subjects of King Cotton have pro- 
claimed a Declaration—not of Inde- 
dendence, but of Interdependence. 


Individual Drive of Rayon 
Spindle 


Schenectady, N. Y—Perhaps the 
most unique of all individual motor 
drive applications in the textile 
field at the present lime is used in 
rayon mills, the bulk of the fiber 
made in this country utilizing a 
spinning pot which is mounted on 
a spindle, says R. H. Rensch, of the 
industrial engineering , department 
of the General Electric Uo. in a 
discussion of the individual as 
against the group drive motor 
power, 

These spindles ordinari:y operate 
al speeds well above the speeds ob- 
tained with the use of commercial 
frequencies. Special motors have 
therefore been built of totally en- 


closed construction suitable’ for 
operation from a high frequency 
supply. Since the individual load is 


small, the individual spindle motor 
rating is obviously well below thal 
of any general purpose apparatus. 

Many thousands of these motors 
have given excellent account ol 
themselves over a period of several 
years operation under conditions 
that mechanical drives could not 
stand. 


German Mills Running 
97 Per Cent of Capacity 


Boston, Masa: The colton spin- 
ning mills of Germany ran at a very 
high rate during October, their 
operalions being estimated at 97 per 
cent of normal, according to cabled 
advices to the Garside Cotton bSer- 
vice. In some districts of Germany 
the mills ran fully up to 100 per 
cent, but in other districts their ac- 
tivity was only about 95 per ceni. A 
year ago the German mills were 
running at only about 75 per cent. 

“However, the German spinning 
mills were not quite as active in 
October as in the few months pre- 
vious,” says the Garside Service, 
“since in recent months they ran at 
fully 100 per cent- There seems to 
be some indication that the trend Is 
downward, whereas a year ago it 
was distinctly upward, All sections 
of the industry agree that new 
bookings of yarn and cloth declined 
considerably and margins were re- 
duced last month. 

“The weaving mills in most dis- 
tricts of Germany ran nearly at nor- 
mal, but in some seciions they 
operated at only 90 to 95 per cent. 
The weavers have recently done 
much better than the spinners. This 
is partly due to the fact that the 
weavers have been buying much of 
their yarns from foreign sources, 
from which they could get them 
much cheaper than from domestic 
spinners, There has even been some 
buying of cloth abroad. 

“The outlook for the German 
spinning and weaving industry is 
very conflicting. It depends very 
much on the future trend of the 
general economic and financial situ- 
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ation in the country. This is not 
promising at the present time. If 
yarn and cloth business does not 
improve, mill activity will have to 
decline, sooner or later.” 


Over $40,000,000 Capital 
Invested in Rayon 
Mills of Virginia 


Richmond, Va- The State Depart- 
ment of Labor reports that the ray- 
on industry has prospered to such 
an extent in Virginia thal invested 
capital in rayon plants now amounts 
fo between $40,000,000 and %50,000,- 
000, their annual output being worth 
more than $30,000,000, Payrolis 
alone are worth over $10,000,000 an- 
nually, and employes now total be- 
tween 9,000 and 10,000, according to 
the reports of thirteen rayon mills, 
several additional plants being un- 
der construction at this time. 

Probably the largest among the 
rayon mills operating in Virginia is 
the Viscose Corporation plant af 
Roanoke. although the plant at 
Hopewell, operated by the ‘Tubize 
Artificial Silk Co. of America, 1s of 
enormous proportions. The Roanoke 
plant had an output last year valued 
al upward of $13,000,000. ‘The invest- 
ed capital al the Hopewell plant is 
placed at more than $12,000,000, The 
total output of the -two plants last 
year was valued at more than $20,- 
000,000. 

A notable addition to the artiicial 
silk industry in the State will be the 
plant to be erected in the County of 
Chesterfield, just out from liich- 
mond, by the DuPont interests. 
Surveys are now under way for this 
development, the first unit of which 
will probably employ from 2,000 to 
3,000 workers. 

Report is current and has not been 
denied that Tubize Artificial Silk 
Co. of America is contemplating 
doubling its huge plant at Hopewell. 
A $250,000 plant is already under 
course of construction al Martins- 
ville for the manufacture of silk in 
the rough and also of garments. 

At Petersburg, there is the pros- 
pect of the erection of a $1,000,000 
plant for the manufacture of hosi- 
ery, While at Lynchburg this year 
was erected by the Virginia Silks 
Corporation a $75,000 plant for the 
manufaciure of gloria silk. 


Growing Industrially 
Watch Spartanbure and this re- 
gion grow industrially in the near 
future is the tip, those in the 


“know” are handing out. Certainly 
there is encouragement im the an- 


nouncements of the past week of 
the enlargement of existing plants, 
represented by the plans of the 
Powell Knitting Company. This 
means that this plant has found that 
it made no mistake in coming to 
Spartanburg a few years ago. 

The opportunity for industrial 
expansion in the South is being im- 
pressed upon the country at this 
time through wide advertising and 


through the experience of those 
plants that have come into the 
South. Watch Spartanburg grow 


industrially is a good tip.—Spartan- 
burg Herald. 


LOOM PICKERS and 
LOOM HARNESSES 


— 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 
Loom Harness and Reeds 


Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Dixon’s Patent Reversible and Locking in Back Saddle with New Oiling 
Device, three Saddles in one, alao Dixon’s Patent Round Head Stirrup 


Send for samples to 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CoO. 
Bristol, R. 1. 


Vaughan’s 
Carding Lessons 


Contains information and tables of useful and prac- 
tical value to the overseer or the man aspiring to 
that position. Amply illustrated. 


Price $1.00 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 


GARLAND 
its 


"Tage 


st 
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PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 


A former member of the BDxamining 
Corps in the iUnited States Patent 
Office. Convenient for personal inter- 


views. 

PAUL B. EATON 
Registered Patent Atterney 
Offices: 

406 Independence Buildin 
Charlotte, N. C. Telephone 2178 


and 
903 Grant Place N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


“ATLANTA” 
HARNESS 


‘Quality and Service 
That Satishes’’ 


ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


P. O. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 
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Why Single Women Choose to Wear Cotton or Silk 


(Continued from Page 18) 


The percentage of change from cotton to silk or rayon for the different 
garments listed in Table 1 is indicative of the importance which women attach 
to silk or rayon for the various garments. With a few exceptions the gar- 
ments receiving the highest percentages for daughters also received the high- 
est percentages for self-supporting women and vice versa. 
ae analysis of the percentage of women reporting “no change” shows the 
stability in the demand for certain materials. The low percentage of women 
reporting .“‘no change’ for such items as petticoats and unionsuits may be 
accounted for by the high percentage reporting “never worn” or “worn five 
years ago and not now.” 

The percentage of daughters and self-supporting women reporting more 
silk and rayon now than five years ago are given in Tables 2 and 3. 


The women who had made a change from cotton to silk or rayon were 
asked to give their reasons for preferring silk to cotton. Tables 6 and 7 give 
their replies 


TABLE 3 (Business Women) 


Percentage reporting more silk and rayon 
in residence groups of 
§,000and 25,000 and 
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THE 
IMPROVED 
EYE 


Save in freight by using 


Veneer Packing Cases 


They are lighter and 
made of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- 
Ing Case Shooks. A saving of 20 
to 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- 
ness Stronger than inch boards, 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean 
Write for prices and samples. 

Convincing prices—Quick service. 


Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 


We also Manufacture 


SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS 
FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS 


SPINNIA 
TWISTE 


"TRAVELLER CUPS 
GUIDE WIRE SETS 
WHITINS VILLE 


| SPINNING RING CO 
| WHITINSVILLE. MASS 


Gastonia 
Belting Co., Inc. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


Manufacturers 
Leather Belting 
Distributors 
Goodrich Rubber Belting 
and Hose 
Telephone 788 


Under under under 100,000 
Farm 5 000 25,000 100,000 and over 
Garments Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Aprons 
House dresses 8.33 45.00 58.07 66.67 31.43 
Summer dresses 76.92 84.00 85.00 95.00 66.67 
Winter dresses 53.85 60.00 50.00 73.68 45.24 
Blouses 21.43 10.34 21.05 10.53 19.15 
Skirts 15.38 5.56 4.35 
Slips. 71.43 64.51 83.33 78.26 59.61 
Petticoats 7.14 23.34 10.26 11.11 15.55 
Chemises and teddies 47.06 48.39 57.78 66.66 62.26 
Rrassieres $3 33 21.21 23.81 28.57 23.53 
Bloomers 82.35 68.76 72.09 95.45 56.87 
Drawers and step-ins 42.386 29.04 39.03 $9.13 38.00 
Undershirts and vests 61.54 $0.00 60.98 69.56 $1.85 
Knit unionsuits 11.11 2.70 11.36 
Nightgowns 6.67 38.24 22.73 27.27 35.18 
Pajamas 25 Of 3.70 18.92 5.00 6.66 
Kimonos and negligees $1.25 56.25 $8.10 40.00 26.00 
Bathrobes 7.89 3.92 
Stockings 64.71 58.82 59.52 40.91 40.00 
TABLE 6(“Stay-at-homes’”’) 
Percentage of total number of answers for 
Night- 
gowns Kimonos 
Reasons Summer Winter  Under- and and Stock- 
dresses dresses wear pajamas negligees ings 
Care Percent Percent Per cent Percent Percent Per cent 
Laundering 15.75 6.96 24.71 22.90 6.60 10.45 
Easier to clean 242 69 
Easier to care tor 1.54 2.42 29 38 69 14 
Pressing 7.01 7.26 3.74 1.53 
Al! reasons regarding care 24.94 19.36 28.74 24.81 10.96 10.590 
Stvle 
More stvlish 1.49 1.66 1.15 1.53 1.39 3.34 
More appropriate 2.76 3.63 86 1.15 1.04 1.67 
More attractive 30.69 26.93 13.79 19.85 39.24 38.44 
Less bulk, 4.48 6.35 14.51 5.34 10.42 1.39 
All reasons regarding stvle 39.42 38.67 30.31 27.87 52.09 44.84 
(‘omitort 
More comfortable 2.30 5.75 3.7 5.44 2.08 2.99 
Preference for feel of silk 4.83 5.90 14.22 20.23 7.99 10.72 
Warmer 23 3.18 .29 35 14 
Cooler 9.43 2.42 5.32 §.02 3.47 3.48 
More suitable tor climate 23 1.06 14 
All reasons regarding com 
tort 17.02 18.31 23.57 31.69 13.89 16.57 
(Cost 
Length of wear 7.24 9.08 5.76 6.49 7.29 10.58 
Cost 4 83 6.66 4.45 4.58 0.03 7.3! 
All reasons regarding cost 12.07 15.74 13.21 11.07 16.32 17.96 
M is ellaneous 
Easier to make 69 30 72 76 35 
Fit better 1.81 
Preferred for traveling 23 30 1.58 1.53 2.78 14 
Stores have larger assort 
ment 5.17 6.96 1,72 1.53 3.82 7.10 
Advertising 23 30 69 R4 
Recommendation of others 23 15 14 76 | 14 
All reasons grouped under 
miscellaneous 6.55 8.01 4.16 4.58 7.64 10.03 


Dobby Loom Cords 
and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain 
Company 


Millbury, Mass. 


Now Is A Good Time To Visit 
FLORIDA 
Go Via 
Southern Railway System 


Daily through sleeping car ser- 
vice from Charlotte to Jackson- 
ville. 

Leave Charlotte 5:30 p.m. 
Arrive Jacksonville 8:15 p.m. 
Connections at Jacksonville for 

all points in Florida. 

Dining Car Service. 

Daily sleeping Car service be- 
tween Chariotte and Savannah, 
Ga. (Car may be occupied in Sa- 
vannah until 7:00 a.m. 

Round trip Winter Excursion 
fares now on sale to all Florida 
pomis. Sstop-overs permitted in 
both directions. 

Only line with through sleeping 
car. service between Charlotte 
and Norfolk. 

Excellent service to all points, 
North, East, West and South. 

Special round trip fares for 
short trips. 

Call at our “Travel Shop,” 237 
West Trade Street, Telephone 
Hemlock 20. 

W. F. COCHRANE, 
City Ticket Agent, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

RK. H. GRAHAM, 
Division Passenger Agent, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


MAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN 
Through The 
Bulletin Want Department 
Read in more than 95% of the 
Southern Textile Mills 
Rate: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


| 
| 
— 
GRINGS | 
RRINGS | 
ve > 
| 
DIAM J INISH | : 
TRAVELLER CLEANERS | | 
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Although a comparison between silk and cotton was requested, the reasons 
given for winter dresses indicate in many cases comparisons between silk and 
wool. Replies such as “lighter weight,’ “preferred because of warmer 
houses,” and “easier to clean,” indicate comparisons with wool rather than 
cotton. Inasmuch as wool was the material generally worn in the winter, 
such mistakes were not surprising. 


TABLE 7 


Percentage of total number of answers ior 


Night- 
gowns Kimonos 
Reasons Summer Winter U nder- and and Stock- 
dresses dresses wear pajamas negligees ings 
Care Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Per cent 
Laundering 24.06 4.94 30.96 26.09 11.11 10.25 
Easier to clean 1.00 8.23 1.31 
Easier to care for 5.01 4.12 62 62 1.31 41 
Pressing 9.47 1.86 62 2.61 
All reasons rewarding care 18 84 26.76 33.44 27.33 16.34 10.66 
A Style: 
More stylish 1.50 1.65 1.86 1.86 65 6.56 
More appropriate 3.01 7.00 93 41 
More attractive 20.80 18.93 8.67 13.04 39.87 41.80 
Less bulky 451 3.70 16.41 8.07 13.07 1.64 
Ail reasons regarding style. 29.82 31.28 27.87 22.97 53.59 50.41 
(omilort 
More comfortable 1.50 11.52 3.72 45.11 1.96 tao 
Preference for feel of silk 3.76 8 64 13.00 16.15 6.54 12.30 
Warmer 2.88 1.55 41 
(ooler 1.274 1.24 6.83 2.61 2.87 
More suitable tor climate 25 1.65 1 5 41 
All reasons regarding com 
tort 12.78 28.49 19.82 26.09 11.76 17.22 
(ost 
Length of wear 5.01 4.12 8.05 8.07 4.58 7.79 
7 Cost 4.26 2.88 5.88 6.21 2.61 4,92 Save 50 ‘ent tiv : 
Save o per cent. opera ive power 
All reasons regarding cost 9.27 7.00 13.93 14.28 7.19 12.71 > 
Produce more even yarn 
Kasier to make 48 82 31 
TAPE-DRIVEN TWISTERS 
COLLINS BROTHERS MACHINE COMPANY, Pawtucket, R.L 
ment 5.76 3.70 2.17 1.86 1,96 6.97 
Advertising 41 52 
Recommendation of others 25 8&2 62 4l 
All reasons grouped under 
miscellaneous ».27 6.57 4.96 0.3] 11.11 


Of all reasons given by the 345 daughters, ‘“‘more attractive’ received the 
largest percentage for summer dresses, winter dresses, kimonos and negligees, 
and stockings, and “‘laundering” the highest percentage for underwear, and 
nightgowns and pajamas. Of the reasons given by self-supporting women, 
‘laundering’ received the highest percentage for summer dresses, underwear, 
and nightgowns and pajamas, and “more attractive’ the highest percentage 
for winter dresses, kimonos and negligees, and stockings. A comparison shows 
greater importance attached to “laundering” by self-supporting women. 


Frost Proof Closets 


Over 300,000 giving satisfaction. Save 
water; Require no pit; Simple in the 
extreme. The most durable water 
closet made. In service winter and 
summer. 


Of the tour groups of reasons—care, style, comfort, and cost—style re- 
ceived the highest percentage of replies by daughters for summer dresses, 
winter dresses, uunderwear, kimonos and negligees, and stockings, and com- 
fort the highest percentage for nightgowns and pajamas. Care received the 
next highest proportion for summer dresses, winter dresses, and underwear; 
style for nightgowns and pajamas; and comfort for kimonos and negligees, 
and stockings. Self-supporting women, however, gave care the highest pro- 
portion of replies for summer dresses, underwear, nightgowns and pajamas, 
and style the h ghest percentage for winter dresses, kimonos and negligees, 
and stockings. Self-supporting women gave as second in importance, style 
for summer dresses and uunderwear: comfort for winter dresses. 1ightgowns 
and pajamas, and stockings; and care for kimonos and negligees. It is inter- 


Enameled roll flushing rim 
bowls. 


Heavy brass valves. 


Strong hardwood seat. 


: esting to note that care received a higher percentage of replies by self-sup- 

porting women than by daughters for every group of garments except stock- Heavy riveted tank. 
: ings, in which case the percentages were practically the same. For the 

women living away from home care assumes more importance and style less Malleable seat castings will 
> importance as a factor in wearing silk rather than cotton, than for women not break. 


living at home. Style, on the other hand, received a higher proportion of 
replies by daughters than by self-supporting women for all groups of garments 
except stockings, in the latter case self-supporting women reporting a higher 


SOLD BY JOBBERS 
percentage. 


SUMMARY EVERYWHERE 


During the preceding five years young women eighteen years of age and 
over who were supported by their families have made a greater change from 


cotton to silk or rayon than have the women who were earning their own J i) A \ 0 | (; W 6{ 1) 
living. ‘This is true, not only if the percentages for all daughters and all self- OSepil : oge 0 Hin On, Cl. 


supporting women included in the study are compared, but also if compari- 
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—EXTRACTORS™ 
J 


Kconomy that does 
me not stop at low oper- 
ating cost — but in- 
cludes long life and 
freedom re- 
pairs. This is Tolhurst 
Economical Extrac- 

tion. 


Write for Catalog 
TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS 


Established 1852 
Troy, N. Y¥. 


New York Office 183 Madison Avenue 


What’s Your Traveler Mileage? & 


Traveler mileage determines to a large extent the 


cost of travelers Measured in terms of mileage, Victors are the lowest priced 

travelers on the market. They wear longer and improve the quality of the yarn. 
We'll gladly prove to you the truth of these statements. Send a card for 

samples and measure the mileage of Victors against your present travelers. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. I. 
Southern Agent, A. B. CARTER 
Room 615. Third Nat. Bank Bldg., Gastonia, N. C. 
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sons are made between daughters living in families with a certain income, 
and self-supporting women earning approximately the same amount. The 
largest percentage of daughters and of self-supporting women reported 
changing from cotton to silk or rayon for slips, summer dresses and bloomers, 
while aprons, bathrobes, and nightgowns received the largest percentages of 
“no change.” In general, an increase in size of residence groups and in size 


‘of income groups is accompanied by a larger percentage of women reporting 


“more silk and rayon.”’ 

If a comparison is made among wives, daughters, and self-supporting wo- 
men, it is found that a higher percentage of daughters than of wives reported 
changing from cotton to silk or rayon for all garments except aprons, and 
that a higher percentage of self-supporting women than of wives reported 
more silk or rayon for all garments excep tskirts, petticoats, and stockings. 
A comparison between wives and daughters in the same family income groups 
also shows that with the exception of blouses, skirts, petticoats, and knit 
unionsuits the daughters reported a higher percentage of change. If self- 
supporting women earning a certain income are compared with wives in 
families with the same income, it is found that the self-supporting women 
reported a higher percentage of change for all garments except blouses, skirts, 
petticoats, drawers and step-ins, knit unionsuits, bathrobes, and stockings. 
The difference in the amount of money available for clothing for the self- 
supporting woman and for the wife would explain, in part, the higher per- 
centage of change by the self-supporting women. In the case of daughters, 
however, the difference is probably accounted for by the greater social de- 
mands on the younger woman. 

“Care” and style” were the most important factors listed by daughters and 
by self-supporting women choosing silk rather than cotton. A larger pro- 
portion of reasons given by daughters fall under the heading “style” than of 
the reasons given by self-supporting women. “Care,” on the other hand, is 
more important for self-supporting women than for daughters. “Cost” as a 
factor in choosing silk instead of cotton, is relatively unimportant. It is 
interesting to note the low percentage of replies by both daughters and self- 
supporting women falling under the heading of assortment in stores or adver- 
tising. 

The reasons given by married women correspond closely in their relative 
importance to those given by daughters. Wives listed “laundering” as the 
most important reason for wearing silk instead of cotton for underwear and 
nightgowns and ‘pajamas, and “‘more attractive” for summer dresses, winter 
dresses, kimonos and negligees, and stockings. This corresponds to the most 
important reason for each group of garments given by the daughters. A 
comparison between the four groups of reasons, care, style, comfort, and cost, 
also shows a similar grouping between wives and daughters. The only excep- 
tion occurs in the case of nightgowns and pajamas, wives giving “care” as the 
most important reason, and daughters “comfort,” style being listed as the 
most important reason for all other groups of garments by both wives and 
daughters. 

It is evident that self-supporting women give more emphasis to “care” than 
either wives or daughters, and that “style” is a more important factor in 
choosing silk instead of cotton for daughters than for the others. 


MERROW 


Registered Trade Mark 


HIGH SPEED TRIMMING AND OVERSEAMING, OVEREDGING 
AND SHELL STITCH MACHINES 


For use on all kinds of Knitted and Woven articles, including Rayon 
Underwear, Corsets and Rubber Goods, Blankets, Hosiery, Bathing 
Suits, Sweaters, etc. 


ASK ABOUT OUR NEW STYLE 60-ABB MACHINE 


For simultaneously trimming and — with a Flat Butted Seam the ends 
of Cotton, Woolen or Silk Piece Goods for Subsequent Processing. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 LAUREL STREET, HARTFORD, CONN., U. &. A. 


Duck Lug Straps 5 Leather Loom Pickers 


E. H. JACOBS MFG. CO., Danielson, Conn. Established 1869 
Southern Factory Branch, Charlotte, N. C. 


York Manufacturing May "Where in the South, where. the 


cotton industry has been growing 

Move South tremendously, or in Massachusetts 
Springfield. Mass-—Excessive tax- © Rhode Island. It is an unjust levy. 
ation mav vet foree York Manufac- /! 18 like having tax assessors go 
turing Comnanv to leave Saco, Me. into homes and levy a tax on food 


and move South. according to Fred and coal, for ous stock in PPOCess, 
W. Steele. treasurer of the mill. at our raw material, is our bread and 


meeting of Maine council of the butter. | 

New England Council. “The textile situation 
“T am averse to moving anv in- DPright. I think our problems in 

rusirv out of New Eneland,” he con- Maine can be remedied, however, 


tinued, “hut if vresent burdens and With co-operation from towns in 
handicaps continue it may compel Which mills are located, the State 
vse fo move. We have had offers and the people, With the South 
from one Southern State of a free seeking to attraet Northern mills it 
site, exemption from taxes and even has become a matter of competition 
an offer to pay expenses of moving. between States. We are asking a 

“T am a believer in New England _ /itt'e assistance in our fight to retain 


end in its future, but the textile in- ‘his industry in New England. Will 
dustry Maine needs help. Saco. Maine compete with other sStatcs 
where York Manufacturing is locat- re'ain its industries?”—Boston News 


ed. has one of the highest tax rates Bureau. 

of anv textile community in the 

I'nited States. and it is one of few and: B buy cow wetiner. 

in the entire country thaf increased ship, paving S80. Al the end of a 

its taxes this year. In many other’ year the feed had cost $100 and the 

sections of New Eng'and cotton tex- milk had sold for $150. Find A’s 

tile communities have reduced taxes profil,” said the teacher. 

“If he bought the hind half. he 
“We are taxed on our stock in made $75,” said Jimmy Jones, “cause 

process in addition to taxon machin- it didn’t eat anything and it gave all 

ery and mills. There is no such tax the milk.”"—J. M. R. 
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Electric Valve Control 
Practice 


With the increasing application of 
ex‘remely high pressure and super- 
heat in modern power plant prac- 
lice, the need for safe and positive 
means of controlling the operations 
of steam lines and headers ts appar- 
ent. Reltance on the old-fashioned 
hand operation of valves is unsafe 
in emergencies and uneconomical 
under al! conditions. Hand operation 
requires minutes. where electrical 
operation takes seconds, and, if the 
valves are to he opened and closed 
by hand, they must be installed in 
necessible positions, while with elec- 
trical operation they may be placed 
anywhere convenient. 

Electrical operation is applicable 
to any valves from 2 inches upwards, 
and the simplest va've control elec- 
trical unit consists of a driving mo- 
flor, reduction unit, limit-switch 
mechonism, and a pawl device. 
These are mounted in a single case, 
the feet of which are provided with 


holding-down bolts. The driving 
motor is totally enclosed and is 
steam and splash proof. [It has a 


high starting torque, and is con- 
nected to a system of combination 
worm and planetary gearing for the 
required reduction in speed. The 
normal speed of the motor is about 
(00 rp.m., while that of the slow- 
speed shaft is about 100 r.p.m, 

The motor shaft is coupled to the 
worm shaft by means of a suitable 
both the motor and worm 
shaft running in ba!l bearings. The 
worm shaft drives the worm gear, 
which is keved to a sleeve, the other 
end of which forms the sun pinion 
of .a plentary gear system. The 
p'anet pinions mesh into an internal 
gear, forming the outer member of 
the plentary gear system. This in- 
ternal gear fits into a machined re- 
cess in the casing, and revolves 
freely in its bearings. It is provided 
on its outer surface with a periphe- 
ral channel containing a stop which 
engages a restraining paw! when the 
latter is moved into the clutch posi- 


tion by the action of a solenoid. The 
latter straightens a holding toggle 
when the circuit is energized and 


holds the paw! in place. 


When the motor 1s started the in- 


ternal gear revolves until the stop is 
brought up against the pawl, sud- 
dently arresting the movement of the 


internal gear and produe ng a start- 
ing blow which is effective in un- 
seating the valve. With the internal 
gear stopped the slow-speed shaft 
revolves and lowers the 
valve s‘em, according to the condi- 
tions of operation, until the limit of 
travel is reached, at which point the 
corresponding limit-switch discon- 
nects the motor from the circutt. 


raises or 


The switches are 
means of a train of reduction gears 
driven by the s.ow-speed shaft, the 
gears being contained in the casing 
and running in oll. When the valve 
is firmly seated or fully opened, as 
the case may be, the proper switch 
the solenoid circuit, thereby 
permitting the restraining pawl to 
he quickly withdrawn. by spring ac- 
tion. At the same time the motor 1s 
disconnected from the circuit. When 
the restraining paw! is withdrawn, 
the internal gear its free to revolve 
with the planetary gear system, thus 


operated by 


Opens 
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the 
The 
slow- 
a stop 


the 


absorbing the momentum of 
motor and bringina i‘ to rest. 
slow-speed shaft, and the 
moving valve parts come to 
immediately without jamming 
valve 
When 

turned, it 
or closed 


the operating handle is 
is he'd in either the open 
position by a no-voltage 
release solenoid working in opposi- 
lion to a spring. Turning the oper- 
ating handle connects the motor 
circuit to the line, and, at the same 
lime, energizes the pawl-operating 
solenoid, throwing in the restraining 
pawl, which arrests the internal 
gear and the slow-speed 
shaft to drive the valve gate or disc. 

After the slow-speed shaft has 
made a few revolutions, a light ap- 
pears on the switchboard indicating 
that the valve has either started to 
open or close, as the case may be, 
and this light remains visibe while 
the vaive gate is in an intermediate 
position. When the valve gate 
reaches the end of its travel the 
limit-switch functiens to dis- 
connect the motor from the line cir- 
cult. At. the same time the no- 
voltage and the pawl-operat- 
ing solenoid circuits are both open- 
ed. The former action results in 
the operating handle automatically 
returning to the neutral position, 
while the latter action causes the 
slow-speed shaft to be re eased from 
operation by the motor, worm, and 


Causes 


proper 


release 


internal gears. Either of two col- 
ored lamps is then left visible, de- 
pending upon whether the valve ts 
open or closed.—Manchester (Eng. 


(yuardian. 


Turns Spruce Logs 
Into Silk Stockings 


Karistad, Sweden. 
stockings from spruce logs has now 
become a regular Swedish industry. 
An exhibit at the Vermiland Fair 
showed how the transformation is 
made. 

The Billerud 
duce lumbe 


Making si:k 


Works, which pro- 
r, pulp, paper and hydro- 
electric power, as well as artificial 
slik had an exhibit showing how 
logs are cul, floated to a sulphite 
mill and there turned in'‘o fluff, 
white wads which are later spun 
and woven initio deticate feminine 
wearing apparel. 


The Swedish artificial silk tdus- 
iry is now dome a good business 


al Kvrekebyn, one of the Billerud 


works in Vermiand, where 125,000 
cubic meters are yearly turned into 
cellulose and later into silks, 25,000 
tons of which are exported every 
vear the various silk factories all 
over the world 


Cotton Goods Exports Higher. 


Washington, D. C, Exports of 
cotton manufactures in October was 
approximately $2,200,000 greater 
eotton manufactures in October was 
than in the same 1926 month, the 
figures being $11,373,000 and $9,176,- 
O00, according to figures made public 
by the Department of Commerce. 
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Acids and Heavy Chemicals 


cA cids: Sulphuric— Chamber, 
Oil of Vitriol 66°—Oleum, 
M uriatic—Acetic—Nitric — 
Mixed—Lactic. 


Sulphate of Alumina: Com- 
mercial and Iron lree. 


Ammoniaand Potash Alums, 


8; 
Barium Chloride 


Calcined Glaubers Salt 
EK. 1. du Pontde Nemours & Co., 


3500 Gray’s Ferry Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 
256 Vanderpool St., Newark, N. J. 


~ 


Inc. 
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LET US CARRY YOUR STOCK 
No Loss of Production on 
All made exactly to your order. 
We will show you how to save money on all your old Belting. 
Consult us before buying new. 
Dealers in 
SHEEP and CALF-SKINS 
ROLLER CLOTH—BELT AND ROLLER CEMENT 
COMBER and DRAWING-VARNISH 


Carolina Agents for 
American Bobbin Co. 


GREENVILLE BELTING COMPANY 


Phone 2218 Greenville, S. C. 
Let Us Quote on Sheep Skin Cots 
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Six definite reasons why you should 


Gum Tragasol 


1. A pure vegetable gum. 

2. Uniformity unquestionable. 
3. Adds strength to yarn. 

4. Reduces shedding. 

5 


. Reduces seconds caused by loom 
stoppages. 


6. Better Production. Better Cloth. 


John P. Marston Company 
lmporters 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


In 1868, B. S. Roy, overseer of 
carding, Rockville, Conn. realizing 
the need of: a card grinder which 
would do accurate work and stand 
up under hard usage, invented the 
original card grinding machine 
which resulted in revotutionizing 
card grinding completely. 


The business of the company that bears his 
name is still exclusively that of textile grinding 
machinery. From the original traverse grinder 
the line has been extended to machines for 
erinding cotton, woolen and worsted cards, nap- 
per rolls, garnetts, calender rolls, shear, revolver 


and ledger blades. 


B-S:-Roy &Son Co. 


Textile Grinding Machinery 


Worcester, Mass.,U.S.A. 


Pacific Mills Has Big 
Growth in 20 Years 


Pacific Mills has just rounded out 
twenty years under ifs present man- 
agement. Comparative figures of net 
sales indicate the growth of the 
company in that period. Twenty 
years ago, Pacific’s net sales approx- 
imated $12,500,000 for the vear. In 
the first six months of the present 
vear they were $21,471,000, a rate 
almost four times as great as in 
1907. Total net sales in the twenty- 
year period, to July, 1927, have been 
$626,974,.000, and the net income after 
all deductions amounted to $37,570,- 
000. More than $25,000,000 has been 
paid in dividends. In the first nine 
months of the presen! year, 
mated earnings were approximately 
$1,464,000 before deducting Federal! 
faxes or allowing for year end ad- 
justments. 

It was in 1907 that Edwin Farn- 
ham Greene, the present treasurer 
and chief executive officer assumed 
that office. Since that vear, under 
the management of Mr. Greene and 
his associates, the company has 
added plants at Dover, N. H., and 
Columbia and Lyman, 8S. C., to tts 
original Lawrence, Mass. mills, 
making an increase of floor space 
from 68 acres to 189 acres. Twenty 
years ago, the company had 176,960 
cotton spindles. The present num- 
ber 1s 546.752. There were 3.945 col- 
fon looms as against 11,455 today. 
In. Pacific's print department the 
number of machines was 25 and to- 
day there are 51, constituting the 
largest battery of printing machines 
in any textile plant in the world. 

The company emploved 4,939 per- 
sons twenty years ago. Its present 
force is 10,800. 

MILL STOCKS HIGHER. 

Another substantial advance of 36 
cents per share was recorded during 
the past week in the average bid 
price of 25 most active common 
stocks of Southern textile mi ls, ac- 
cording to the report of R. S. Dick- 
son & Co., Gastonia. The list of 25 
stocks closed for the week at 112.12 
as compared with 111.76 for the pre- 
vious week. 

The common stock of Monarch 
Mills showed the largest gain for 
the week, the bids being increased 
$7 per share which is attributed to 
fhe fact that the issue of $1.000.000 
preferred stock now outstanding will 
he retired on December 31, at par 
and accrued dividend. 

Another large advance for. the 
week was noted in the common and 
Class “B” stocks of Hanes Knitting 
Company. A gain of approximately 
$7 a share took place in each of the 
issues With trading fairly active. The 
hid price 10 days ago of these stocks 
stood at 10 to 11 per share while 
recent sales have been made at 17 
lo 18 per share. No definite reasons 
have been given for the advance 
unless if is due to the report that 
the earning record has been consid- 
erably increased with prospects for 
a dividend on the common stock in 
the near future. 

Union-Buffalo, Orr, American 
Yarn, Newberry, Efird and China 
Grove were in demand throughout 
the week with offerings scarce. 
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NEW DUPONT DYE. 

The Dyestuffs Department of E. L. 
duPont de Nemours & Co, announce 
their new red for calico printing, 
DuPont Naphthanil Searlet for 
Printing, which is similar in its 
working properties to DuPont 
Naphthanil Red for Printing. The 
shade of the new brand is vellower 
and brighter. 

The use of the new product allows 
a production of reds and pinks of 
extremely good fastness to light, 
washing, crocking and chlorine: 
shades that compare favorably in 
fastness with those produced with 
val reds. 

However, the application is said to 
be far simpler in using this new 
product than by preparing the 
goods with various Naphthols and 
subsequently printing with a diazo- 
lized base, as several of the man- 
ufacturing steps are eliminated. 
This should reduce the ultimate 


cost, 


Meeting of North Carolina 
Association 
(Continued from Page 7) 


foundations of your present solidari- 
ly and solidity, 

“There is glory enough to go 
round and each separate loeality 
will be more benefitted by a unified 
campaign than tt could be by one 
whose purpose was only [o exalt its 
own attractions. 

“The other proposal that I have 
lo make is that you shou'd prodeed 
immediately to organize what might 
be called a North Carolina exposi- 
lion that would be permanent and 
would be the home of what | might 
call a microcosm of the whole State 
and its resources. 

“The idea of such an exposition 
is one that I have long cherished. I 
had its inspiration in the Chicago 
Woria’s Fair held .n 1893. There 
are nol many of you who are o!d 
enough to have been-at the marvel- 
lous exhibition of America’s pro- 
press and enterprise. But the im- 
press that it made upon the West, 
is still to be discerned, and the 
attention that it attracted through- 
out the world laid the basis of 
Americas international standing to- 
day. 

“Such an exposition, if it could 
organized, would attract millions of 
people to North Carolina. It should 
be located somewhere near the 
center of your State and ought to 
attract as exhibitors all those who 
produce anything that could or 
should be sold to the people of 
North Carolina. Particularly it 
shouid embrace model farms upon 
which each of the many products 
than can be grown here could be 
seen under cultivation: and model 
industrial communities in which the 
manufacture of cotton goods, tobac- 
co, furniture, fertilizer, and all the 
ofher articles that your factories 
turn out eould be studied. 

“And most important of all, is 
should include a commodious am- 
phitheater of the Chatauqua type 
where those who are acquainted 
with your State and ifs resources 
could describe them for the = in- 
formation of the multitude that 
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THE BRAKE 


on an automobile con- 
trols speed and prevents 
accidents. 


So, too, the use of 


WYANDOTTE 
DETERGENT 


as a floor cleaner insures 
safety from accidents 
caused by slipperiness. 


Ask your supply man 
for “WYANDOTTE” 


The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Mnfrs 
Wyandotte. Michigan 


r 

n NewYork 
at the 

ABERDEEN 


HOTEL 


17 West 32nd St., 
near Fifth Ave. 


Close to Penn. 
Station— accessible to 
everything! Every mod- 
ern hotel convenience and 


service. 


Rooms 
with bath 


$2.50 


ALWAYS 
available 


JOHN F. DOWNEY, 


Managing Director 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


would, IT am sure, visit such an ex- 
position in the summer time as well 
as in the winter, if adequate hotel 


accommodations were provided and 


the railroads cooperated as they 
should in providing cheap trans- 
portation. 

“This is just a brief sketch of 
what have in mind. HI could be 
elaborated indefinitely, bul | won’! 
take more of vour time. I have pre 
viously suggested it in one or two 


addresses that | have delivered 


within vour Stale, and at the risk 0] 
being repetitious, | again submit i 
for your consideration. 

The executive session was held 
Saturday morning, with G. H. Hull, 
Dre's dient of ihe association, presid- 
ing. A number of important matiers 
were up for discussion at this time. 

detailed report covering the 
work. that the Textile Department of 
N. GC. State College is doing in mak- 
ing tests for the mills was made Dy 
Prof, Thomas Nelson, head ol the 
department. A total of 23 tests, cov- 
ering many processes Were made 
during the vear, Prof. Nelson report- 
ed A complete description of the 
equipment al the college was aiso 
given by Prof. Nelson, who pointed 
out the advisahilitv of establishing 
textile scholarships through the 
mill owners, 

E ¢. Dwelle, of Charlotte, made 
a report on-traffic; K. 8. Tanner, of 
Spindale, on coal buying. Bernard 
M. Cone. of Greensboro, on taxation, 
commerce and labor: C. W. Causey, 
of Greensboro, on finance, audit and 
cotton buving: and T. H. Webb, of 
Concord, on welfare and publicity. 
George W. Forrester, of Atlanta, 
traffic manager. also submitted a re- 
ort. 

Officers of the association are: 


President. G. Hill: tirst§ vice- 
president, T- H. Webb, ot Concord: 
second vice-president, J. H. separk, 
Gastonia: secretary, Hunte Mar- 
shall. 


The golf tournaments took place 
aflernoon and the winners 
were announced at the banquet. 
\lexander Howard, Concord, Wot 
the Manufacturers’ cup for the 
ven He will have to win it again 
next vear fo obtain permanent title 
to off The runner-up prizes was 
Cap (re OTRe Vontcastie. of 
Lexington 

Mrs. -W. H. Willard, of Chartotle, 
had won he first prize in Lhe ladies 
Lournamel 

Vrs Houston, New 
York City, and Mrs. Bernard M. 
Cone. of Greensboro, tied for the 
second prize. 


Cites Factors for Successful 
Mill Operation 


(Continued from Page 10) 


It is only where production 1s 
right to a nicety, where distribution 
is wide and intelligent, where a mill 
is placed in proper financial condi- 


Lion, and where the question of 


credits is handled intelligently, that 
any organization can thrive and 


crow. Weakness in any of these 


important links often spells the dif- 


ference between success and failure. 


Success is not dependent on luck, 


but nearly forty years’ experience 


in business has convinced us that 
“luck is born of efficiency.” 


Every kind of Bobbin or Spool for 
Every Textile Purpose 


Bobbins Spools 


Warp Wooden Head 
Filling With or without 
Loom Reinforcement 
Vuleanized Fibre 
— Rolls of every 
Jute Description 
Rayon 

Card Room Skewers 


Made by 


WALTER L. PARKER CO. 


Lowell, Massachusetts 


Because we have our own enameling plant we are able to finish both 
plain and colors promptly 


MORE 
SOUTHERN SPINNERS 


are using 


“AMTEX” 


Spinning, Twisting and 
Spooler Tapes 
Than ever before 


This increasing demand indicates the 
superiority of AMTEX Tapes over all 
others. 


We are pleased to build special Tapes 
for your particular needs. 


Send us your specifications and we will 
guarantee satisfaction. 


Manufactured by 
AMERICAN 


TEXTILE BANDING CO., INC, 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Sold in the South by 


Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
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Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Leslie, Evans & Company 


39-41 Thomas St. New York 
Selling Agents for Southern Mills 


Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
$20 Broadway, New York City 
Sole Selling Agents for 


Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


iostabiished 1828 
iS} and 45 Worth Street, New York 
Selling Agents For 
Southern Cotton Mills 


taltimore Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
St. Louis San Francisco Chicago Shanghia (China) 
St. Paul (‘incinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 66 Worth St., New York 


Philadelphia Dallas 
Atlanta 


St. Louis 
San Francisco 


Chicago 
New Orleans 


Amory: Browne Co. 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 
BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St, NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


REEVES BROTHERS, INC. 


55 Leonard Street New York 
Philadelphia office: Drexel 


Selline Agents tor the following Mille: 


Cotton Yarns, Combed Peeler. Carded Singles and Ply. Audry Spinning Co., 
Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga., Mills Mill No. 2, Woodruff, S. C., 


Weldon, N. 
Wabena Mills. Lexington. N. (., White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall. Ga 


Grey Goods, Print Cloths, Twills, Sheetings, Pajama Checks, Arcadia Mills. 
Hermitage Cotton Mills. 
Osage Mfg. Co., Bessemer City, N. C. 


Spartanburg, S. ©., Clinton Cotton Mills, Clinton, S. C.. 
Camden, 8S. Mills Mill, Greenville, 8S. C., 


New England office: Middieton, Conn. 
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Cotton Goods 


— 


New York. Business in cotton 
goods continued rather slow during 
the week, The demand was light in 
most quarters and prices on gray 
cloths were slightly easier. The 
slack demand for the past several 
weeks has resulted in much talk of 
curtailment. Many milis in. New 
England are already running or 
short schedules, and some Southern 
plants are doing likewise. Sheetings 
mills in the South are expected to 
reduce production and it is believed 
that many mills will lengthen their 
Christmas vacations to lessen stocks. 
Sales for some time have been be- 
low production and stocks have been 
accumulating. 

In finished lines, the demand has 
been light and sales generally small. 
In gray goods, print cloths have con- 
tinued better than sheetings and 
convertibles. Prices on gray goods 
were slightly higher at the week end 
as a result of the stronger cotton 
market, 

The total sales of print cloths 
were fairly large. Most of the busi- 
ness was done in smal! lots and few 
imporiant contracts were reported. 
Spots, November and December 64x 
60s, sold at 8c: 60x48s for the same 
positions; 68x72s at 9c for spots and 
nearbys. Mills sold 8.20-vard at 5%e 
and second hand 7.15-vard at 6c. 
Buyers found that, while 80 squares 
were heid for tie and 10%c, 10%ce 
would be submitted. The 72x76s 
held steady at 10%c for all deliv- 
eres» On a few other print cloth 
constructions there were. inquiries 
and a little was done on several. 

The interest in sheetings was 
limited, with prices on a number of 
items, nominal. For 31-inch, 5.00 
vard, 7% to one-eighth, net, was re- 
ported; 56-inch, 5.50 vard sold at 6% 
net, for small lots; 37-inch, 48 
squares, 4.00 yard at 8% to three- 
quarters, net, and report of one- 
half, but no business; 56x60, 4.00 
vard sold nearby, in small lots, at 
10% net, and even money heard for 
contract: 40-inch, 3.75-vard at 9% to 
three-eighths, net: 40-inch, 4,-25 
yard at 8% to three-eighths, net. 

Somewhat more inquiry for pa- 
jama checks was noted in a few 
centers. Nearby delivery of 72x80s 
was reported sold at 9 cents, firs! 
hands, although some said _ they 
were reported to have sold 64x60s 
at 7% cents. There were bius of 
one-quarter. For 88x88, {1 cents 
was possible in first hands. 

In carded broadcloths feeler-mo- 
tion makes of 80x60 again sold at 
9% jcents ana non-feeier motion 
goods alt even money. Best makes 
of the 90x60s were being held at 10% 
lo one-quarter: less choice makes 
of 100x60 was offered at 10% cents, 
with other makes quoted at 11 and 
11% cents. On the 112x600 carded, 
13 cents was quoted and it was re- 
ported that some had been obtained 
al under thal price. Combed 128x 
68 were quoted at 16% to 17% cents, 
depending upon the make. For the 
144x76 singles, 18% to 19 cents quot- 


ed, depending upon the make and 
for the t00s Lwo-ply, 40 cents the 
nominal quotations. 

Since the first of the week when 
a fair amount of business was placed 
for tire fabric Lhe situation remain- 
ed quiet. Additional inquires are 
expected to arrive for additional 
deliveries to be made during the 
early months of next year. 


The fine goods markets generally, 


had a very quiet week. ‘This has 
been the invariable experience, al- 
though there have been occasional! 
reports of some confidential trading. 
Credence is lent to such reporis by 
the fact that certain mills are rather 
open about showing that they are in 
search for new contract business. 
As a whole, however, the situation 
has heen featureless. Southern 
make of 44-pick so-called rayon al- 
pacas were reportea sola at 14% 
cents, foreign rayon qualilies, while 
PMastern goods are reported available 
at 15 cents. 

Deliveries on past orders be- 
ing made steadily and goods due are 
being accepted. Wholesalers have 
been making lbeht commitments on 
wash fabrics for spring. 
the domestics are still well under 
order for deliveries carrying to the 
end of the vear. Some lines of col- 
ton blankets are being shown for a 
new season. Soon after the holiday 
it is expected that buyers will begin 
to look for new prices on flannels. 
(Giinghams and varn dved fancies 
continue slow. There has been some 
weakening In rayon miIx- 
tures, chiefly in the low grades 

At Fall River cotton fluctuations 
and a holiday week contributed to 
another quiet period in the print 
cloth market, In fact il was the 
quietest week in some months with 
the aggregate of sales within 25,000 
pieces, confined almost exclusively 
lo 36-inch low counts. The surgical 
and beef trades took moderate quan- 
tities of the latter constructions, in 
a few cases concessions being grant- 
ed in price. 

Despite the quiet market, mills 
have held generally firm in quota- 
tions, concessions bids being met 
wholly by corporations in need of 
funds, which proved the only weak 
spot in the market in this respect. 
The declines were from an eighth 
lo a quarter, a basis which the ma- 
jority of mills refused to meet. 
Without doubt, considerable more 
business could have been put 
through on this basis had mills been 
willing to accept. 


Some ol 


prices 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s 63% 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 6% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 6} 
Gray g ds, 38%-in., 64x64s.... S% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s.... {1 

Brown sheetings, 3-yd. 12% 
Brown sheetings, stand. 13% 
Tickings, 8-oz. 23 

Denims ............ 19 

Staple ginghams, 27-in. | 10% 


Kid flinished cambrics 
Dress ginghams 16% als% 
Standard prints ................... 3% 
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The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, Pa,—The slow condi- 
lion of the varn trade showed no 
improvement during the week and 
ihe break caused by the holiday 
added to the dullness. Buyers con- 
tinued to make very low bids for 
small quantities of varns, but most 
of them were refused by spinners 
who assert that prices are already 
too low. The fluctuations in cotton 
have made it very difficuit for both 
buyers and spinners, Sentiment 
among buyers seems to lean largely 
lo a view that cotton prices will go 
lower and with this in mind, they 
are staying out of the mar«elt except 
for a small amount of varn for near- 
hy shipment. Spinners are not will- 
ing to accept the lower price view 
and are strongly resiting efforts to- 
ward the lower yarn prices. Mosi 
quotations in this market were re- 
garded as purely nominal and ali of 
the irregularity has not been 
smoothed out. 

At times mnguiryv has been active, 
but for the most part was regarded 
merely as a feeling out process that 
was not backed by any real desire 
to buy. The small amount of buy- 
ing noted showed that knitters and 
weavers were most interested In 
supplies than the manufacturing 
lrades- It is generally believed that 
buying has continuously 
delayed that the potential demand 
is large enough to bring about ac- 
live business as soon as conditions 
appear more settled. yarn 
facors that buying is a! leasi six 
weeks overdue. Sales during Novem- 
ber were reported as being smallest 
for this month in the past several 
years. In spite of the dull demand 
recently, if is believed that stocks 
are generally small and should be 
well out of the way by the close of 
the year. 

Southern Two-Ply Chain Warps. 


been s0 


8s 34% 
35% 
12s . 36% 
208 40 
248 44 
26s 45 
30s . 49 
40s 56 
40s ex. 58 
50s 70 

Southern Two-ply Skeins. 

8s 35 
10s 36 
12s 36% 
14s 38 
16s 40 
20s 42 
248 44 
42s 37 
36s 54 
40s 56 
40s 58 
50s 70 
f0s 78 

Part Waste Insulating Yarn. 

6s, 1-ply 

8s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 31 
10s, 1-ply and 3-ply 33 
30s 46 
12s, 2-ply 34 
16s, 2-ply 36 

20s, 2-ply 38 


26s, 2-ply 41 
30s, 2-ply 42 


Tinged Carpet 3 and 4-ply 33 
White Carpet 3 and 4-ply 34 
Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-ply 
Rs 5 
10s 36 
12s 38 
16s 40 
20s 42 
Southern Single Chain Warps. 
10s 35 
12s 36 
14s 37 
16s 38 
20s 39 
24s 41 
26s 42 
30s 45 
40s 54 
Southern Single Skeins. 
6s 35 
8s 36 
10s 37 
12s 37% 
l4s 38 
16s 38% 
20s 39 
22s 40 
24s 42 
26s 43 
30s 44 
Southern Frame Cones 
Rs 36 
10s 36% 
12s 37% 
l4s 38% 
18s 39 
20s 40 
22s 41 
24s 42 
26s 43 
28s 44 
30s 45 
30s 45 
40s . 56 
Southern Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc.— 
Two-ply. 
l6s 51 
20s 53 
30s 61 
36s 66 
40s 72 
50s 77 
60s 85 
70s 95 
Southern Combed Peeler Cones. 

10s wes 44 
12s 45 
148 46 
18s 47 
20s 48 
22s 49 
24s 52 
26s 54 
28s 55 
32s 58 
34s 59 
36s 62 
38s 64 
40s 65 
50s 76 
60s 85 


Eastern Carded Peeler Thread—Twist 
Skeins—Two-ply. 


20s 51 
22s . 52 
24s 53 
30s 
36s 63 
40s 73 
45s 84 
50s 86 


Durham Hosiery Mills. 


The Durham Hosiery Mills made 
the following announcement: 

“The Durham Hosiery Mills, be- 
ginning January 1, 1928, will open 
their own sales office at 326 and 328 
Broadway, there to be associated 
with the Iselin-Jefferson Co.” 


Hunter Manufacturing & Commis- 
sion Co. announces that it will dis 
continue selling the product of Dur- 
han): Hosiery Mills on December 31. 


| =“From the Cotton to the Knitter” 


ML 


Copyrighted. | 


American Yarn 
& Processing Company 


General Office 
MOUNT HOLLY - NORTH CAROLINA 


SPINNERS AND MERCERIZERS 


of High Grade Combed and Carded Yarn for the 
Knitting and Weaving Trade. 


When you buy our yarns you are assured of getting | 
the same quality at all times. A cardinal FEATURE 
of our QUALITY is the STAPLE, GRADE and 
CHARACTER of cotton used in spinning our yarns, : 
these being as uniform as it is humanly possible ‘ 
throughout the season. Our Processing Plant is in | 


charge of competent and thoroughly trained men in 
this special work. 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 


Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: 


910-11 Comercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. ¢. 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


General Offices and Plant 
Rockford, I11.,U.S.A. 
Framingham, Mass. Warp lying Machines 
Greenville, S.C. Warp Drawing Machines 

Automatic Spoolers 


Knotters 


Speed Warpers 


Rock Hill, S. C. 


inquire for. Wire us your wants. 


COTTON BUYING SERVICE 
William & York Wilson, Inc. 


Cotton Brokers Representing Reliable Shippers 
We have personal representative in the West to find the cotton which mills 


Webster & Wilson, Inc. 
Greenville, S. C. 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, Preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement en- 
tering the spinning room since the ad- 
vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 

Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. L. 
31 W. First Street, Charlotte, W. C. 
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DRONSFIELD’S PATENT; 


“ATLAS BRAND” 


EMERY FILLETING 


**The New Flexible’’ 


Good Used Machinery 
FOR SALE 


**Needs no ‘Damping’ *’ 


Stocks in The Standard 
We are liquidating entire machinery equipment and supplies of : ; Card-Grinding 
and the South Medium 
the Brancord Mill, Concord, N. C. 
GUARANTEED “A” QUALITY 
| Cotton ne iipment consisting of THE ONLY QUALITY WE MAKE 
Whitin Bale eakel 
Muwray Claaner Used the wide world o’er, like 
Whitin Condenser, | Wie The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 
4 i Saco-Lowell No. 4 Bale Breaker with automatic feed table. 
? Whitin Slubbers, 80 spindles, 11x5%, built 1919. 
Whitin Intermediate, 126 spindles, 9x 4%: built 1919. 
Whitin Speeders, 176 spindies, 7 built 1919. 
> & B. Intermediates, 124 spindles, 9x 4%. ~~ * 
i Providence Self-Balanced rail Speeder, 7x 3%, 120 spindles. 
Lowell Speeders, 7 x 4 23 
id) H. & B. Spinning Frames, 208 spindles, 3” -gauge,.2” rings, 7” of ) a 
iitin Spinning Frames, 2%” gauge, 7” traverse, 1% rings. 
\\ i] "4 A Spoolers, spindles, 1x6. SALES AGENCY 
‘ by 4 Lowell Ball Warpers 
Draper Twisters, 144 Spindles, 2%” rings. 232 Summer Street 
\ll shaftings, pulleys, belts. bobbins, skewers, etc. BOSTON, MASS. 
0) Seetion Beams. 24” heads LEIGH & BUTLER, 
Roy ime tans Xx 36". Managing Agents = © 
Honedale automatic looms, with dobbv and motors. 
7 ©. & K. Looms, reed.space, 16 harness dobby, 4x1 box. 
saco-Pettee and 4 Providence 7x3 Speeders 


| 


€ - 


| Hunter Machinery Company 


; Marion, N. C. or Concord, N. C. Ring Traveler Specialists fy 

U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 

159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
300,000 Draper 8” three-ring bob- WM. P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 


Richmond, Va. bins that will fil Whitin Gravity 


P. 0. Box 792 GREENVILLE, 8. C. 


large spindle. Delivery about 


Sullivan Hardware Co. 
Anderson, S. C. 


March ist. 


Proximity Manufacturing Co. 


U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 


Mill Pi rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 
To Sell—? BOSTON 
To A. 
To E ange—’ 
Employment —? Textile Winding Machinery 
Help—? 
“Want Ads” in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get Southern Offices 
Charlotte, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. ; 
KS] i Frederick Jackson Jesse W. Stribling 
I. E. Wynne | 
Rates: $1.50 per inch per insertion Factory Office, P rovidence, R. I. 


